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THAT FASCINATING BROWN. 


BY FRANK 8TERNE BELL. 








T the time of my advent 
into this vale of tears, I do 
not think that I was imbued 
with the slightest taint of 
superstition ; indeed, I have 
every reason to believe that 
when that very ingenious 
artiste, la bon dame Nature, 
was plying her handicraft 
in the construction of my 
organization, she quite for- 
got to put it in, or left out 
by design, the element 
which seems to prevail to 
such an extent In so many 
characters. But it is equal- 

2 ly true that that jade, one of 
the Circumstance sisters (whom I shall do myself the 
pleasure to christen Bitter), has since contrived to 
crowd it in; perhaps by compressing charity, or tak 
ings nick out of patiencet-eud: Jam at the- present 
period credalogs to the extent that I would as soon 
doubt my owh existence, or the spherical shape of 
the worl i in which that existence is established, as 
to doubt the superstition which some of our fore- 
fathers saw fit to attach to the sixth day of the week, 
and which a goodly proportion of their descendants 
have not yet thought best to detach. 

The day is Friday, and the superstition, the “ an- 
lackiness”’ that envelope it like an impenetrable 
pall, 

On Friday my pet terrier, for executing on the 
main street of Dinglethorp a dizzy pas after the cau- 
dal appendage which he had lust some six months 
before (but not forgotten), was slaugitered in culd 
blvod by one of the discriminating policemen of that 
enterprising town, who mistook (7) the creature’s 
playfulness for indications of dawning madness. 

On Friday I took my great histurical romance, 
“ Links of Evidence; or The Mysterious Prophecy of 
the Renegade’s Davghter,” to Messrs. Lutestring 
Bros. Gu Friday I learned that they absolutely 
had the insufferable tdste to prefer republishing 
“ Paradise Lost,” “The Lady of the Lake” and 
such milk and water literature, to introducing to the 
American Eagle and the British Lion a work which 
must have thrilied every heart wherein abode one 
«park of sensibility, trom the farthest seas to the 
Dry Tortugas. 

And on Friday I for the first time met That Fas- 

cinating Brown. 

‘| The face which to-day haunts: me from the long, 
narrow mirror between the two high windows in 
Mrs. Timothy Bowen’s “ third floor front,” is neither 
& youthful face nor a well-preserved one; and the fig- 
ure which occupies the central position in Mrs. Tim- 
othy Bowen’s pew on Sundays not even M’me Neig!’s 
skillful fingers, nor gore and pannier, tichu or paletot 
can render anything but stiff and angular. Bat time 
was—ah! the birds have buiided and the peach blos- 
soms dropped down on happy lovers’ heads a many 
time since then! —when this sallow brow was smooth 
and fait as the creamy satin beauty loves; when this 
hollow cheek was a pleasant sight to look upon; 
when these dull eyes were bright and expressive, 
these thin lips full and richly red, and not all the 
monstrosity of Grecian Bend and bedizened chignon 
could have robbed of its grace and symmetry this 
form, 80 worn and unattractive now. 

Twenty years ago, by virtue of my father’s wealth 
and position as the oldest physician in the town, our 
irteproachable pedigree and my acknowledged beau - 
ty, I was the acknowledged belle of Dinglethorp, a 
growing manufacturing town not a thousand miles 
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of my parents, and the pet of three grown-up brothers, 
and, looking back at myself from this standpoint, I 
think I may safely say that in the main I was quite 
as deserving as most girls are of the partiality of my 
kindred and friends. 1 possessed, however, one seri- 
ous fault, that of inborn coquetry; a fault which oc- 
casioned my good mother great solicitude, and which, 
alas! she bad only too much reason to deplore. 

Of course a girl of my degree never wants for lov- 
ers, and I had them by the score, of every age and 
almost every condition; from honest Bob Faunce, the 
miller’s second son, up to gouty Squire Riddell, the 
pompous autocrat of the town. But the one whom, on 
the whole, I favored most, was handsome Dick 
Wayne, who bad lived in the bit of a cottage on the 
left of our garden ever since I vould remember, and 
who, during all those years, had been my stanch 
friend and unfailing champion. 

He was not the spendthrift heir of a handsome 
estate, nor yet a juvenile Micawber, waiting for 
“something to turn up,” while living upon the boun- 
ty of others, and haunting club-rooms and billiard- 
saloons, but a handsome, independent young fellow, 
the only son of his widowed mother, not scorning to 
earn his bread: by the labor of his hands, nor asham- 


them beth brows and broad. 

In all points save wealth, the Waynes were quite 
pour equal; unfurtunate speculations and a series of 
disasters had reduced them to very limited means, 
but “ What’s the want of a little money when one 
has everything else?” asked father one day, in an- 
swer to mother, who had remarked upon the grow- 
ing intimacy between Dick and me, and added that 
his lack of fortune was the only thing that stood in 
the way of its being a very good match. “Ifthe 
boy wants our Sylvie, and she’s favorable, he shall 
have her with all my heart, and enough out of the 
property to set him up handsomely in business into 
the bargain!” 

Acommuanication not intended for my ears, but 
which they heard, nevertheless, to my very great 
delight; for I had loved Dick ever since before I 
even knew what the word love meant, and only last 
night be whispered to me that the dearest hope of 
his heart was to sometime call me his wife. 

“Only,” he added, so very sadly that it almost 
brought tears to my eyes, “I am such an example 
ofthe Poor Young Man, that I am afraid it will be 
a long time before I shall be able to provide my bird 
with a suitable cage, and I would not bind her to me 
till 1 can do so.” 

Whereupon I assured him that if he were Croesus, 
and Rothschilds, and William B. Astor all in one, he 
would not be half so dear to me as my stalwart Dick 
without a penny! how, indeed, I loved bim better 
for being poor, and I meant it, too, every word, 
though not an hour before I had allowed Fred Sayles 
to kiss my band in the most fervent manner, with 
only a reproof, which was no reproof after all, and 
that very morning had listened to an avowal of the 
tender passion from another lovelorn wight, for 
whose infatuation I could not hold myself altogether 
blameless. 

** You have made me a miserable, dejected wretch 
for life!” affirmed the poor fellow, with a severity 
not, under the circumstances, to be wondered at. 
And all J hope is, that you wont be lucky enough 
to forget it right away!” 

And I didn’t think I should, for the bitter words 
had poisoned the whole bright, long day for me, 
and even this evening, as I stood with one of my 
hands wrapped in Dick’s two, so blessed in the beauty 
of the hour and his deep, true love, they baunted 
me like some dreadful nightmare which I was power- 
less to throw off. And to ease my tortured conscience 
I then and there made a resolve which if I had kept, 
it would have saved me this most humiliating and 
painful confession. 

1 was roused from my virtuous musings, by Dick’s 
voice, which had a sound of pettishness in it. 

“I beg your pardon, Dick,” said I, “ 1 don’t believe 
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** I don’t believe you do!”’ cried Dick, just the least 
ill-humoredly. ‘Where in the name of wonder 
were your thoughts travelling a minute ago? You 
look as thongh you had been holding communication 
with Ye Ancient Mariner.” 

“T was only thinking,” I answered, evasively. 

** Yes, I guessed as much. Weighing the advan- 
tages of blue over pink; trying to decide between a 
primroee-colored gown, flounced to the waist, and 
&@ green gown not flounced at all? or some other 
equally profound question, I suppuse!” 

*O Dick!” and I laughed outright, “I never wear 
primrose-color—it makes me look like a fright; and 
pray don’t say gown, it’s so dowdyish, and you’re not 
the least bit of a dowdy yourself.” 

** No?” said Dick, looking pleased, “ but you are a 
dear little flatterer, I’m afraid.”” And he gave me a 
kiss, at which I thought of my morning adventure, 
and my conscience gave me another stab. 

“ What were you saying a moment ago that I didn’t 
hear?” I asked. 

He ceased smiling, and, I fancied, looked grave. 

* You have heard me speak of our Western rela- 
tives, the Fanes?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

* Well, one of them, my Cousin George, is coming 
here to visit us, I hear.” 

‘* And you don’t like it?” 

No, I don’t. I don’t think )’m inhospitable—L 
hope not—but it gives me no pleasure to think of his 
coming. He is a conceited, moneyed fop, and, if 
reports are true, as big a flirt as ever walked.” : 

‘* Why, Dick,” cried I, with a sudden acceasion of 
spirits, ‘‘ isn’t that splendid? 1 have been wonder- 
ing what we were going to do for our picnics this 
summer; last year we had Mr. Van Kleek here for a 
sensation, but this season I began to despair of there 
being anybody new. Now if your cousin is as nice 
as you say—” 

**T didn’t say he was nice,” growled Dick. 
said he was a conceited flirt!” 

‘Is he handsome?” 

“A very good daguerreotype of any tailor’s ‘ modes 
de Parisien!’”’ 

** Of course he can dance?” 

** Equal to Mons. Flippanti, I dare say!” 

* And can sing, and, perhaps, play?” 

**T never heard that he couldn’t!”’ 

““ Why, then he must be nice! Think what it will 
be to have such an addition to the Strawberry Festi- 
vals and the Pond Lily Parties. Kate Horn will be 
setting her cap for him the first thing, and Lottie 
Lake will be ready to scratch her eyes out at a mo- 
ment’s notice—my! wont it be fan?” 

‘Without doubt,” assented Dick, grimly, “ es- 
pecially 2s the bero of 80 many wars is sure to at- 
tach little value to such easily-conquered fields, and 
end by laying himself and his unprized laurels at 
Miss Sylvie Hunter’s pretty feet.” 

* Why, Dick!” cried I, reproachfully; ‘‘ you ought 
to be ashamed to talk in that way!” 

“It’s my past experience, without exception,” 
Dick maintained, stoutly, 

And I couldn’t say but he told the truth. 

** Bat, Dick,” I did say, ‘I’ve tarned over a new 
leaf. Perhaps I haven’t been quite so discreet as I 
ought, bat I’m going to be; l’ve made up my mind 
to be just as serious and sensible after this as you 
could desire me to b::,” 

‘Have you, really?” cried Dick. 
delighted !” 

And so was1; so delighted with my new resolu- 
tion, and so proud, withal, of having made such an 
excellent one, that I kept it rigorously till the first 
temptation came to break it! 

That temptation came soon enough in the arrival 
otf Mr. George Fane, which occurred the next week. 
I saw bim first at church—a decidedly handsome 
and remarkably stylish-looking fellow, notwithstand- 
ing the dis}araging comments of his cousin Dick. 
The first glance out of his bau yeux sent my own 
eyes in confased irresolution to the floor, and before 
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morning service, my lately-formed purpose of amend- 
ment had faded as utterly away us the “ baseless 
fabric of a vision.” 

But I could not be charged with any serious devia- 
tion from the path of duty, till our first picnic, which 
occurred early in the second following week ; at which 
time I became so exasperated by the ridiculous airs 
and assumptions of that outrageous Kate Horn, that 
I threw down the gauntlet with all my old readiness, 
and entered the contest with rather more than my 
former zest. 

The result was a flirtation between the handsome 
Westerner and myself, to which all my previous ones 
had been, by comparison, mild. 

Dick bore it splendidly, tillone evening when, hav- 
ing called by appointment to take me to drive, he 
found 1 had made a subsequent engagement with 
his cousin. Then his cool self-control vanished, and 
I saw him, what be had never been to me before, 
thoroughly angry. 

‘‘ Break your promise to me, and go with that im- 
pudent snipper-snapper, if you please, by all means,” 
be said, hotly, ‘“‘ but remember if you do, your little 
game in this direction is all up! I’ve stood your 
abominable freaks and follies just as long as I’m go- 
ing to; if anybody else is willing to put up with them, 
well and good, but I’m not the man to do it, I can 
tell you!” 

‘* My ‘little game,’ my ‘freaks and follies?’” 1 
repeated, angrily, ‘‘ whatdo you mean, sir, by talking 
to me in that style?” 

“ Just what any honest: man.means that don’t 
mean to be made a fool of by a pretty woman. Now 
do you mean to go to ride with me, or do you not?” 

**No sir! I do not,’ I replied, my temper quite 
getting the better of me. ‘‘ When I ride, I always 
insist upon going with a gentleman!” 

The next moment I would have given all I possess- 
ed to have recalled the unprovoked insalt, bat it was 
too late, for Dick had already left the house, and 
shortly after, peeping through the parlor blinds, I 
saw bim lift his little gentle-faced mother to the 
seat in the pretty phaeton which I should have occu- 
pied, and drive away as gayly as though nothing in 
the world had occurred to disturb him. 

At that my temper was up in arms again. If he 
didn’t mind quarrelling with me any more than that, 
I thought, his love couldn’t be very deep, and I 
didn’t care if I had outraged that abominable pride 
of his! it needed it, and he deserved it—a great, 
stolid, unfeeling fellow, to go off, and conduct him- 
self in that heartless manner! And I said it with a 
very brave lip, though my hand shook so that I could 
hardly tie the broad pearly strings of my new tulle 
hat, and my eyes bid fair to become perfect frighte, 
from the great hot tears that were filling them to 
overflowing. But, in spite of this, I managed to 
achieve so successful a toilet that Mr. George Fane 
complimented me upon it in terms which must have 
satisfied the most exacting nature, and to after- 
wards attain such command over my excited feelings, 
that, apon meeting my vexed lover and his mamma 
an bour later, as we were dashing down Lathrop 
avenue in a turnout that was the admiration of all 
Dinglethorp, I gave him a bow which 1 um surea 
duchess could hardly have surpassed. 

I must do him the justice to admit, however, that 
he did not seem nearly so much aflected by this as I 
had anticipated, but retarned it wit: a salutation not 
a whit less indifferent, and then resumed an appa- 
rently interrupted conversation with his mother, in 
an easy, nonchalant style that tempted me to gnash 
my teeth and yell outright at him, for a great, obdu- 

rate brute with a heart like an elephant’s skin! But, 
by a very great effurt I restrained the desire, and did 
nothing more ridiculuus than to reply: 

“1 don’t know, indeed,” to my companion, when 
I should have said, “‘ yee sir.” 

Dick didn’t come near the house again while his 
cousin stayed in Dinglethorp, nor do 1 know as he 
would have come, if he h»d not been sent for by my 
Aunt Maria, who favored him in proportion as she 
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In the meanwhile I had had ample time for reflec- 
tion, which I had done to such effect that, between 
that and asharp cold taken on the pond the last 
night of George Fane’s stay, 1 was two-thirds sick, 
and glad to stay in the house and drink Aunt Maria’s 
herb teas, and be lectured on the consequences of 
youthful imprudence, instead of running down to 
Kath Colony’s every other hour in the day. 

I was lying on the lounge in Aunt Maria’s room 
one of the mornings in this most miserable week, 
feeling quite ill, and a good deal melancholy, when 
I heard a step in the hall that set my beart to beat- 
ing ut a most alarming rate, and, before I could have 
run off, even had I desired to do so, the door opened, 
and in popped Dick Wayne’s shaggy brown head. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, bruskly, ‘ your, 
Aunt Maria sent for me, and I was told I should find 
her here.” 

“She went out to the sage bed,” I returned, faint- 
ly, ‘bat I expect her back every minute; wont you 
come in and wait for her?” 

“1 can go there and see her,” said Dick, shortly. 

** But she’ll be right back!” I said, in a voice of 
entreaty. “ Come in, Dick—I wish you would.’’ 

He hesitated a moment, but finally came into the 
room, I® 

** Please take a chair—that one by the window is 
the most comfortable.”’ 

** No, thank you; I can’t stop to sit down. You 
don’t appear tobe well.” And I could detect a slight 
softening in his voice. ‘*‘ What’s the trouble?” 

1 guess it’s because 1’m so sorry that I’ve been 
such a little fool!” I blurted out between a queer 
little laugh and an unmistakable sob. 

lbick’s eyes opened to their utmost capacity, and 
his mouth opened, too, but I didn’t wait to see the 
result of that. 

* Dick,’’ said I, humbly,raising myselfon one elbow, 
“1 may as well tell you, for it will kill me if I don’t, 
that I know I haven’t treated you half decent. I’ve 
been a hateful, mean, contemptible wretch, and I 
shouldn’t blame you one mite if you despised me for 
it! But O! I am sorry; l’ve suffered enough over it, 
land knows! and—and,” chokingly,—‘‘O Dick! dear 
Dick, do ycu think you could forgive me just this 
once?” 

This brought him to my side at two bounds. 

“ Forgive you!” cried the faithful old fellow, en- 
thusiastically, “I'd like to see the man that 
wouldn’t!” And he pillowed my hot head on his 
shoulder, and caressed and talked to me as though 
I had been a spoiled child while I was pouring out 
all my agony of grief and repentance between quick 
dashes of smiles and tears. 

** But,” said Dick, gravely, after I was restored to 
almost my usual calmness, “I’m not willing that the 
state of affairs which has existed between us should 
continue. I’m in as tolerable a condition now to 
make an honest living as any cther poor man, and if 
you are agreed I want to goand ask your father's 
consent to a regular engagement between us.” 

I was agreed, and so I informed him, adding such 
assurances of the favor in which he was held 
by my parents, as I could do consistently with 
truth, and as I felt he had-nowa right to know. 

A commuiication which I had but just ended, 
when a characteristic “‘ hem!” from without warned 
us of the apprvach of some person, and Dick had 
but just gained his feet and I nestled back among my 
comfortable pillows, when the door opened and in 
walked Aunt Maria, with a bundle of flannel in one 
hand and a cup of steaming hot sage tea in the 
other. 

*“ And what, ieur or lame,” you perchance 
ask, in an aggrieved tone, ‘‘has all this to do with 
the person by the very common name of Brown? 
You introduce your own theme and then wander off 
into twaddle as foreign to the subject as the history 
of a donkey race would be in a thrilling account of 
some grand volcanic eraption!” 

I heartily beg your pardon, mesiames and mes- 
sieurs, | say, humbly, but au contraire this little 
digression is as apropos as can be, having boen in- 
truduced for the purpose of showing you one of the 
many trials to which my poor, patient Dick was 
subj :cted befure the advent of the gentleman whose 
name appears on the tirst page of this rambling 
tale. 

Two or three evenings after our interview in Aunt 
Maria’s room Dick appeared in the garden, where I 
had been sent by mother to pick the last blackberries 
of the season, wearing a most delighted face. 

* Dick,”’ said I, ‘something uncommon has hap- 
pened.”’ 

* Yes,” replied Dick, “there certainly has.” And 
he looked all round to make sure that no one was in 
sight, and then, taking my flushed face between his 
two hands, he kissed me first on one cheek and then 
on the other. ‘ Sylvia, 1’ve spoken to your father, 
and he said yes, without a moment's hesitation, and 
I've got something here for you.” 

Saying which, after having fumbled for a moment 
in his pocket, he handed me a mysterious-looking 
little black box. 1t opened with a spring, and when 
J had touched that, the lid flew back, disclosing a 
* ost magnificent great diamond solitaire, in a heavy 
q taint setting of black enamel and gold. 

* @ Dick!” I gasped; and it was all I could say 
tor art aiishment and admiration. 

“*{t is an heirloom which has been in our family 
for generations,” Dick pursued, ‘a relic which we 
have teyaciously retained through all the tempta- 
tions of reduced ¢oytanes, and which I hope will de- 
scend from daughter ¢> son, and from mother to 
sen’s wife, as long as the name shall be in existence. 








ue of my earliest memories is of seeing it on the 


finger of my grandmother, a stately matron of the 
old regime; in our wealthy days it was no stranger 
to my mother’s touch, and now she has given it to 
me to serve as a betruthal pledge for my dear Sylvia 
—and it never shone upon a fairer hand,” he added, 
gallantly,as he slipped it upon my left forefinger. 

*“*O Dick, how can 1 ever repay your mother for 
this charming gift?” cried I. 

By loving her boy as she would have him loved,” 
Dick answered promptly. 

“And if I did not,” I responded, fervently, “I 
should deserve to be—” 

At this jancture we were interrupted by my friend 
Rath Colony, who came ranning down the path to 
us in a high state of excitement. 

* Well, are you going to stay out here forever?” 
she cried, breathlessly; ‘“‘and what in the world 
were you two looking at a moment ago?” 

“1 have been picking blackberries,” said 1, hastily 
slipping the solitaire round to the under side of my 
finger, “ and the thorns are shocking thick!” 

** And she has got a painful one in the palm of her 
hand,” Dick explained, innocently. 

Which was true. 

* O!” exclaimed Rath, more easily satisfied than I 
ever knew her to be before. “ But I have brought 
}ou @ most enchanting piece of news, Sylvie. Reed 
& Swith-have engaged a teacher on the guitar; he 
is expected next week, and they say he is as splendid 
as he can be—past thirty, and so handsome and 
distingue, and all that sort of thing, you know— 
only,” she added, dubiously, “ his name is Brown— 
Eustace Kevere Brown. ‘I never was partial to 
Brown myeelf,” said Ruth, with a little shake,of her 
flaxen head, “ but there’s a comfort in the Eustace 
Revere, anyway !”’ 

From that time such a buzz and commotion as 
there was among the people of our little town, both 
musical and unmusical! Reed & Smith did more 
business in one day now than they had hitherto done 
in an entire month; upon the strength of which they 
straightway ordered three dozen guitars direct from 
the “ hub,” and all Dinglethorpians held their breath 
in various states of expectancy. 

It fell to my lot to be the first one to see the sub- 
ject of all this verbal fuss and flarry, and that ina 
most unexpected manner. This is a queer world, 
and the very queerest things are constantly happen- 
ing in it! 

On the following Friday morning, mother sent me 
with a message to my auntin Lowell. Several things 
conspired to detain me, and I arrived at the depot on 
my return, jast in time to see the train which I pro- 
posed taking moving away from the platform. If I 
lost it, I knew I shoul. have to wait nearly two hours 
for another; the prospect was not a pleasant one, so, 
forgetting for once my usual fear of cutting a ridicu- 
lous figure, I ran with all my might for the rear car, 
thinking to jump on as 1 had often seen gentlemen 
do with such apparent ease. But either the train 
was going faster upon this than other occasions, or the 


feat was one more difficult to accomplish than it look-- 


ed, for, try, as I might, I could not succeed in gain- 
ing the narrow step, and it would have ended in my 
getting left, or being thrown down upon the rails, 
and, perhaps, killed outright, but for a gentleman 
standing upon the platform, who put down a strong, 
expert hand, and swung me up to his side. He then 
offered to conduct me to a seat, and I followed him, 
grateful enough for my late escape, and glad to have 
some one to divert from me the masculine stares 
which invariably greet the entrance of a young or 
well-dressed woman into a rail-car. 

At first, I had not noticed him particularly, but 
aiter we were comfortably seated, and I had recovei- 
ed somewhat from my late fright and confusion, I[ 
proceeded to steal a covert glance or two towards my 
compagnon du voyage, and 1 tound to, I must con- 
fess, my delight (tor 1 was a romantic young fool as 
ever you met, and this would be such an adventure 
to relate the Ruth Colony and the rest of the girls!) 
that he was a tall, dark man, apparently near the 
forties, strikingly handsome, unexceptionally dress- 
ed, and with the air of one who had travelled far and 
seen much. He was buried in the columns of a New 
York daily, and paid no attention to me till after the 
conductor came in. I had been too late to secure a 
ticket at the depot, so 1 paid my fare in the cars, dis- 
covering, of course, as I did so, the place at which I 
wished to stop. As 1 mentioned Dinglethorp, the 
stranger started slightly, and after the ductor had 


The gentleman looked an inquiry. 

“I have heard it before;” 1 explained, in consid- 
erable confusion; ‘‘you are the gentleman whom 
Reed & Smith announce to teach the guitar?” And 
I must have looked the wonder I felt at finding a 
person of his appearance tw be only a teacher of even } 
the most charming instrument in the world, for, af- 
ter he had replied to my question, he added, in a 
half-mournfal, half-defiant tone: 

“ We all find a time, young lady, when being un- 
able to bend circumstances to ourselves, we bend 
ourselves to circumstances. I have not always been 
what I am to-day!” 

Which I took to mean that he was probably the 
scion of a noble but decayed house, or possibly some 
titled exile in disguise—and I am sure by his appear- 
ance he might have been either! 

Well, that little remark, while it made me ashamed 
half to death of my ill-bred curiosity, quite wore 
away the feeling of restraint which is apt, and very 
properly too, to exist between fellow-travellers who 
are strangers, and we chatted together like old ac- 
quaintances all the way to Dinglethorp station, 
where I was seized by Ruth Colony and half a dozen 
others, who had come to the depot to meet me, and 
nearly deafened by their importunate demands to 
know: 

“ Who was that splendid-looking man that gave 
you your shaw! and satchel, and then raised his hat 
and walked off with an air like an emperor?” 

‘That, girls,” said I, with a great assumption of 
indifference, though my heart was swelling with the 
importance of the announcement it had to make, 
“ that is the new guitar teacher, Mr. Eustace Revere 
Brown!” 

*“ O Sylvia Hunter!’ 

** What an adventure!” 

* You lucky creature!” in chorue from half a dozen 
feminine throats, and thereafter followed a noisy 
conversation which, as it is not essential to the de- 
velopment of this little story, I will not inflict upon 
you. 

The ad vent of Mr. Brown created such an excite- 
ment as had not been experienced in Dinglethorp 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 

** Blue ribbon, a pretty shade, about three inches 
wide,” was demanded at every counter whereat such 
trifles were dispensed till not a bit of blue ribbon of 
any shade or width was procurable in any part of 
the town, and from every other house, from the foot 
of Lathrop avenue to the head of High street, at all 
hours of the day and night issued the quivering, un- 
certain strains produced by the unskilled fingers of 
an amateur on the guitar, varied occasionally by ac- 
companying notes of husky defiance fiercely flung 
by masculine performers at unoffending pedestrians, 
who, probably, hadn’t the most remote idea in their 
innocent heads of *‘ chiding ” them “ for loving that 
old arm-chair!”’ 

Mother couldn’t see what sense there was in my 
wearing my fingers raw over a heathenish instru- 
ment that, in her opinion, shouldn’t be mentioned 
on the same day with ‘‘Grandsir Newton's old fid- 
dle!” And Aunt Maria vowed that “the traps and 
contrivances that were set agoin’ in them days, to 
wheedle people out of their money—and sense!” she 
added in a grim aside, ‘‘ must prove a highly edifyin’ 
spectacle to the dark-complexioned individual who 
has not yet succeeded in establishing his name 
among the ‘household words’ of good society!’’ 
But father—the most indulgent of parents—and my 
elder brother having declared in favor of the new 
accomplishment, an early day saw my name duly 
enrolled on the long list of enthusiastic aspirants to 
musical distinction. 

Of course the subject of this grand commotion 
sprung at once into a full fledged hero; pet of the 
old ladies, demi-god of the young, and aped model 
or shunned rival of the opposite sex. And very few 
heroes there are that bear their honors with more 
grace than did he. 

I have always said and say now, in spite of the bit- 
terness that surges through my heart whenever I 
think of him, that Eustace Revere Brown had in 
him the making of a gentleman. Trained bya ja- 
dicious, womanly mother—God bless such mothers !— 
growing up among brothers similarly bred he might 
have developed into a useful and honorable citizen ; 
but a not easily-controlled nature, perhaps, subject 
to incompetent parents, or possibly the perils of or- 





passed on, he laid aside hie paper, and turning to 
me, said : . 

* You speak of Dinglethorp, miss, will you pardon 
me for asking if you are a resident there?” 

I told him tant I was. 

* Perhaps you will not object to giving me some 
little account of the place and its people?” 

I could see nu harm in that, so 1 answered him the 
best I knew how, makingja mental note, meme temps, 
for the benefit of Ruth and my other young lady 
friends. 

He thanked me gracefully when I was done, 
adding: 

‘* My curiosity may seem more excusable when I 
tell you that 1 am on the way to make my own resi- 
dence in your little town.” And drawing an elegant 
card-case from his pocket he selected one of the 
many bits of delicately-tinted parchment therein 
contained and reached it to me. 

I gave one glance at it and my heart leaped, for on 
the pale lavender surface I saw inscribed the Lame 
of ** Eustace Revere Brown?” 

**My gracious!” exclaimed I, betrayed by my sur- 
prise into a vulgarity which a moment after made 
my ears tingle with shame to think of. 





phanhood passed under a false system of schools, had 
dwarfed some powers and fed others to giant-like 
proportions till he became at thirty-seven—what he 
was. It is no place here for me to make a revelation. 

He was, as I think I hinted before, the very hand- 
somest man I ever saw, tall and finely formed, with 
straight, clear features, a pure olive complexion and 
magnificent dark eyes. But the greatest charm, 
after all, lay in the expression of his dark face—an 
expression half-entreaty, half-defilance, and wholly 
melancholy, exceedingly puzzling, and in the same 
degree interesting. It was the look of one who had 
seen and suffered much, and gave wiser people than 
myself the impression that, for some reason, he was 
living under a mask. He was more than ordinarily 
intelligent, possessed tine musical abilities, was cour- 
teous and agreeable in manner, and, in spite of the 
envy which he excited, succeeded in making himself 
the most popular man in the town. 

The only two who, I think, really disliked him, 
were Dick Wayne and my Aunt Maria; bat I as- 
cribed the ill-will of the first to jealousy, and that of 
the latter to her very great partiality for my stalwart 


lover, and compensated our hero for their churlish- | girl!’ she exclaia:ed, in tones better suited to a third 


ness by redoubling my attentions to him. 


I may as well mention here—though it properly | there ever such effrontery?” 





belongs further back—that we knew nothing of Mr, 
Brown save what we saw and he chose to tell us— 
and that was little enough. He came to Dinglethorp 
unintroduced and unrecommended. He was born 
in New York city and his immediate relatives were 
dead, he told us, and there he stopped ; nor wae there 
8 gossip in Dinglethorp daring enough to pursue the 
topic further. 

Aunt Maria gave it as her opinion that he was a 
retired buccaneer! and Dick made grim allusions to 
gentlemanly gamblers and nameless adventurers, 
But they had no more ground for their surmises than 
1 had for mine, and as mine was by far the most ro- 
mantic as well as most satisfactory of the three, I 
permitted myself the luxury of indulging in it. 

Of course the first question agitated by the female 
portion of the town, concerning our new lion, was: 
“Is he married?” And the various theories ad- 
vanced spoke well, for, at least the ingenuity of the 
theorists. 

One thought he might be a widower; another that 
he was possibly the deserted husband of a faithless 
wife; a third that he had been jilted; and little Min- 
nie Merle said she “guessed ” that he might have 
been in love with a young lady whose family were at 
enmity with his own; that, separated by the iron 
will of cruel parents, the beaatifal girl had died of a 
broken heart, while her fiery lover, abandoning a 
kindred at whose hands he had received such ill- 
usage, fled to the gay world there to drown his be- 
reavement and his wrongs. In short, it was a pretty 
accurate rehash of Capulet and Montague, and so 
pleased our girlish imaginations, that after that in 
private we rarely called Mr. Brown anything but 
Romeo. 

Situated as Mr. Brown was it would have been un- 
natural for any man to have shanned the society of 
his female pupils, or failed in any of the little cour- 
tesies which their attentions to him together with 
their sex demanded. But he was not, in even the 
common acceptance of the term, a “ ladies’ man,” 
and there lay my peril. Ifhe had lingered unneces- 
sarily in arranging Mies Hawkins’s handsome shaw! 
on Miss Hawkine’s stately figure, or murmured sen- 
timental nothings over the rose Lilly Carlyn gave 
him he would have possessed less attractions in my 
eyes (for since my engagement I had indeed “ turned 
over a new leaf” and was holding it tarned with all 
my might!); but as he wasas brief in executing the 
first gallantry as the most fastidious person could 
have desired, and as he received the last with only 
the simple “thank you” which etiquette exacted, 
he began to assume a position in my mind extremely 
dangerous to my resolution and to Dick’s happiness; 
the more, too, on account of his manner towards me. 
He had never offered me any attention, which, even 
as an engaged woman, I might not with perfect pro- 
priety accept, but from the first he had treated me 
with a deference, a marked, yet respectful admira- 
tion, which he did not seem to manifest in his bear- 
ing towards any other. During the early days of our 
acquaintance I ascribed this to “ his way,” or thought 
myown vanity led me to see something which had 
no existence; but as the weeks flew by, others beside 
myself detected this difference; the girls began to 
whisper among themselves about it—to launch ro- 
guish glances or little malicious remarks at me, and 
then indeed I found that I had not treated myself 
partially, and my good resolution began to waver in 
&@ most portentous manner. Dick, too, began toex- 
hibit some of his old jealousy, aud the rare harmony 
which had prevailed between us seemed likely to be 
very seriously disturbed. 

Bat, although I might have been a trifle traitor- 
ous in thought, Dick bad no occasion to uccuse me 
of being 80 in act, till Mr. Brown had been teaching 
the Dinglethorpians for more than two months. 
Then the “ Independent Fusileers” gave a ball— 
which was the occasion of more talk in the town 
than a mammoth concert on the Gilmore plan would 
be now. 

Of course I went to it (everybody did that could, 
and the rest staid at home and figuratively cried 
their eyes out with mortification and rage), resplen- 
dent in a white tarletan dress, puffed to the waist, 
with shoulder and breast knots of forget-me-nots, 
and trailing sprays of the same in my aubarn hair. 

Dick was there, appearing to great disadvantage, 
because he was cross; and Mr. Brown was there, too, 
showing in the most favorable light—being both 
well-dressed and well-tempered—and seeming 80 
vastly superior by contrast, that the last remnant of 
my prudence vanished altogether, and, to make 8 
long story short, I flirted with the handsome music 
teacher in the most open manner, regardless alike of 
the significant looks of the spectators, the threaten- 
ing ones of my brawny lover, and the trequent nadges 
of Aunt Maria. 

The family were half done breakfast the next 
morning when I made my appearance, and the very 
first glance showed me something had gone wrong. 

My brothers greeted me with looks betraying dif- 
ferent degrees of disapproval. Aunt Maria tossed 
her head into the air and sniffed. Mother failed in 
her usual salutation as she poured me a cup of cof- 
fee, and father went on taking great bites of beef- 
steak and biscuits, and swallowing monstrous mouth- 
fuls of scalding bot tea without looking up. 

“ Why, what’s the trouble?” cried I, without the 
least suspicion of what it really was. 

Aunt Maria gave me a louk which would have an- 
nihilated a weak nature. 

“1 should think you would ask, false, treacherous 


rate theatre, than a private breaktast-room. ‘ Was 
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‘© Yes ma’am,” retorted I, gayly, not in the least 
understanding her tragical airs, and feeling in a ro- 
guish mood, “ history tells us—” 

« Hush, Sylvia!” my father interrupted, severely, 
« this is no time or place, nor are we in any mood, 
for foolish banter!” Then, seeing the look of terri- 
fied astonishment which leaped into my face at the 
sound of words so harsh from one usually the very 
prince of good-hamor, he added, a trifle more gently, 
“As all here were a witness of your conduct last 
evening, it is no more than right, I think, that all 
present shoul! hear the reproof which I feel called 
upon to administer to you this morning. Sylvia, you 
conducted yourself in a most unbandsome and im- 
proper manner. If you had been the daughter of a 
friend, I should have commiserat.d him with all my 
heart! Think, then, what must be my feelinge in 
knowing that it is my own child, my only daughter, 
who has been guilty of such flagrant indiscretion!” - 

“© Father Hunter!” cried I, and burst into a fit of 
violent weeping. 

“ When I see you take pains to repair your fault, I 
shall believe that you are sincerely sorry for it,” said 
father, with unabated gravity. And, pushing back 
his half-finished breakfast, he rose and left the room. 

Of course I could not touch a mouthful of anything 
after that, botran away tv my own chamber aid 
cried vehemently till it was time for my guitar-les- 
son, when my red eyes attracted Mr. Brown’s notice, 
and he skilifully drew from me the cause of my grief. 

‘sand so I may not have even you for a friend?” 
he said, bitterly. 

“OQ, yes you may!” I responded, eager to soothe 
his wounded feelings. “There waen’t a word said 
against our being friends, only they thought—that 
is, my father was afraid—” And I cast down my 
head in unutterable confusion. 

“ What is he afraid of?” 

I made no reply. 

“ Does he fear that our friendshp Will ripen into a 
warmer sentiment?’ 

Still looking down, I said nothing. 

“Ig that what he is afraid of? And is there any 
possibility that his fears may be realized? Look at 
me, child!” 

I raised my eyes obediently, and met the fixed, 
thrilling gaze of his. 

* Little Sylvie—darling girl!” he murmured, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘ Is there the least hope that you will love 
the? as I love you?” he added, impressively. 

What possessed me I do not know, bat it must 
have been some evil spirit, for I answered, broadly 
and unequivocally: 

“Yes.” And the next moment found myself gath- 
ered to his breast in a clasp that almost hurt me, 
while he dashed kiss after kiss upon my flushed 
cheeks and fevered lips. That roused me to a con- 
sciousness of the sin [ was committing, and, tearing 
apart his embracing arms in hot haste, I crept away 
from him. 

“ You shrink from my caresees!” he said, reproach- 
fully. ‘* Perhaps you doubt me?” 

“Ono!” 

“ Yes, it must be that, else you would not, you 
could not, repulse me with such coldness. Ah! what 
have I ever done that fate should treat me with such 
unvarying cruelty?” 

My foolish heart would not allow me to witness his 
evident misery without at least attempting to relieve 
it,and I stole my hand into his—the hand upon 
which Dick’s betrothal gift glittered warningly— 
saying, in a voice of entreaty: 

“Don’t talk that way, please, Mr. Brown; I do not 
distrust you in the least—indeed, indeed I do not!”* 

He pressed my hand but let it drop with a little 
exclamation. 

“What is it?” I asked, anxiously. 

“ Your ring ;’’ he replied, “‘ how sharp it is—see, it 
has cut me!” And he showed mea tiny wound on 
his tender palm, from which a little stream of blood 
was oozing. 

I commiserated it. 

“It is nothing,” hé answered, lightly, “but it re- 
minds me of a very great favor 1 wish to ask of you. 
Since the day I first met you I have admired that 
ring more than any I ever saw, and desired to own 


made my cheek burn. “ Good-morning, little one.” 
And, having raised my hand to his lips in a graceful 
salutation, he went away, leaving me alone with a 
thousand agitating thoughts. 

Mr. Brown went to Boston the following evening, 
as he had mentioned his intention of doing, for I, to- 
gether with a half-dozen other girls, went to the 
deput to see him start, but he did not return on the 
succeeding one, though the same attentive damsels 
were present at the arrival of the train which he had 
told us would bring him. ; 
But Dick Wayne did come—cold, tired, hungry 
and cross, I knew, the moment I saw him! I thought 
of the absent ring, and involuntarily tucked my 
hands closer into my muff, mentally anathematizing 
the carelessness that had led me to leave my gloves 
at home. 

T hoped all the way to the house that I should not 
see him again till I was dressed for morning church, 
bat he disappointed me at the gate, by saying: 
“Tshall ran in by-and-by, Sylvie.” And sure 
enough, just after tea, as I was sitting by myself at 
the organ, rehearsing the canticles for the next day, 
the door swung open, and there was Dick, improved 
in dress, but looking just as ready to quarrel at a 
moment’s notice as before. 

He came directly over to me, and I think the very 
first thing his eyes rested upon was my left hand. 

“ Where is your ring?” he asked. 

For the life of me I could not answer. 

He repeated his question, in a sharper tone. 

**I—TI haven't got it on to-night,” I faltered. 

‘No, I see you haven’t!” responded Dick, ironi- 
cally. ‘‘ Got tired of it already, eh? or perhaps you 
are tired of the recollections it suggests?” 

To disclaim this I hastily told him what I had done 
with the missing jewel. He received my explanation 
in a better spirit than I feared, and I am persuaded 
that all would have ended well between us but for 
the inopportune entrance, at that moment, of Aunt 
Maria, who came towards us with a countenance in 
which virtuous indignation and Christian gfef 
seemed struggling for the mastery, and bearing be- 
tween her virgin thumb and forefinger a letter which 
she held very much as one would a poisonous spider 
ora hornet, of whose decease one was hardly con- 
vinced. . 

* Good-evening, Richard!’ drawled she, in a tone 
which said, “‘ You poor deluded, maltreated victim 
of a heartless woman’s selfish wiles!” ‘‘ Here’s a 
letter for you, miss!” And crushing the evidently 
offensive communication into my hand, she turned 
and walked away, with a step that announced spin- 
ster disapproval in every measured creak. 

Obeying a very natural impulse, I laid the letter 
down on the organ, hoping Dick would not be curi- 
ous about it. Vain hope! 

“ Why don’t you read it?” asked he. 

*O! I am in no harry,” I replied, with as much 
indifference as I could assume. “I can wait just as 
well till after you are gone.” 

*‘ But you'll keep thinking of it all the time; bet- 
ter open it—I wont be in your way.” And thrusting 
his hands into his pockets, he commenced pacing up 
and down the room, keeping step to a low whistling 
of “There’s nae luck about the house.” 

To longer delay would, perhaps, be only to awaken 
in him needless suspicions, 30 1 broke the dainty seal 
of my letter, and drawing the smooth creamy sheet 
from the ditto envelop hastened to make myself ac- 
quainted with its contents. It emitted the scent of 
some subtle perfume, and read as follows: 


** Boston, Nov.—, 18 —. 

“*My DARLING SyLvIE,—The dearest, sweetest 
girl in all the world; I cannot express my disap- 
pointment at being detained away from you a longer 
time than I anticipated when I kissed you good by. 
But the illness of a friend, to whom Iam under ob- 
ligations, will delay me here till Monday eve, or 
Tuesday morning. 
“ Every moment will seem an age till I hold you 
again tomy beating heart and assure myself that 
there is one being in the universe who loves me—I 
was about to say even as she is beloved of me; but 
no, that is impossible! you are too young and gentle 





one like it. Of course I could not procure one ready 


enough to show the design to a jeweller. Of course 
you would not wish so valuable a jewel long out of 
your keeping, but Iam going to Boston to-morrow 
evening to be absent only until the next, and if you 
would trust it with me that little while you would do 
me the greatest kindness, and I would take the very 
best care of it.” . 

a hesitated a moment, not knowing exactly what 

say. 

“ If you do not like to oblige me,” said the gentle- 
man, blandly, “ pray, do not hesitate to tell me so.” 

I reflected a moment. This was Thureday, Dick 
had been called away that morning on business and 
would not return till Monday evening, before which 
I should have my ring back all safe and right, and 
he never need know that it had been away atall, It 
would be doing one who unquestionably loved me a 
favor, and not, so far as I could see, particularly in- 
jure any one else, so I said: 

“ I do like to oblige you.” And drawing thecostly 
Jewel trom my finger, I gave it to him, adding, as I 
did so, “ I should not like to have it away long, and I 
&m sure you will take good care of it, Mr. Brown.” 

“ I will indeed, my dear Sylvie,” said the gentle- 
man, as he rose to go. “ You may trust me in this 
matter as in every other;” with a significance which 











‘ 


made, for it is very peculiar; but I have a stone in | 
my possession which I could have set in the same ; 
manner if you would allow me to take that long : 


to know the depth, and breadth, and intensity of af- 
fection for you which burns and brightens in my 
stronger soul! I shall think of you constantly till 
we meet; will you bestow a single tender thought 
upon Your too fund and faithful 

** EUsTacE REVERE?” 


My face must have betrayed more of the emotion 
which this very ardent epistle inspired in me than I 
was awareof, for while I yet lingered over the ro- 
mantic signature, a thunderous “ Well!’ sounded in 
my ears, and I started, to see Dick standing just be- 
hind me, with his hands still in his pockets, and 
wearing a most banditti-like expression of counte- 
nance. — 


garping breath, and staggered back like one who had 
met a fearful and unexpected shock. 
My heart stood still with fear—for a moment 1 
thought it would never beat again. 
“ Dick!” I screamed ; ‘ Dear, dear Dick, what have 
I done?” 
“Done?” he repeated, in strange, husky tones; 
**done?” And then, as the meaning ot my question 
seemed to break upon him, “ You have willfully de- 
ceived and betrayed the man that would have given 
bis life, and counted it cheap, to have saved you from 
such sorrow!” he cried, with inconceivable bitter- 
ness. ‘And, mark my words, improbable as it may 
seem now, you will live to see the time when you 
will suffer from it as keenly as I do to-night. Good- 
by, Sylvie Hunter. I have loved you as dearly as I 
could love a woman, and I hoped you loved me; you 
have mistreated me more than once, and I have 
borne it, thinking you would do better in the future, 
bat you’ve gone this much too far,—thkis I cannot, 
and If will not overlook! Its all over between us 
now,—henceforth I um no lover of yours, nor you 
swectheart of mine! Guvuod-by.” 
And although I almost went down on my knees to 
him, and cried, and begged to be furgiven just that 
one time more, and entreated him, in every endear- 
ing and repentant term of which I could think, not 
to be 80 severe, not tu go and leave me #0! he would 
not hear to a single word, but went away in that 
cold, stern, terrible silence which was so much hard- 
er to meet than the fiercest torrent of invectives 
would have been. 
“ *Tt’s all over with us now,—henceforth I am no 
lover of yours, nor you sweetheart of mine!’” I kept 
repeating to myself during all the long dreary hours 
of that sleepless night. And I had no hope that the 
morning, or any other morning, would bring ary- 
thing better. I knew that he meant Just what he 
said, by the way in which he said it, and, knowing 
that, I knew, too, that he would adhere to his pur- 
pose, cost what it might,—for years of familiar friend- 
ship had taught me that, easily persuaded as a wo- 
man up to acertain point, that point once passed, 
Dick Wayne was as inflexible as the eternal moun- 
tains which cannot be moved! 
And so I gave up all for lost the moment he said 
that cold “* Good-by.”’ 
Of course our parents did not become acquainted 
with the state of affairs without attempting to effect 
a reconciliation between us, but all their effurts to 
that end were useless. Dick gravely thanked my 
father for the honor he wished to do him, but posi- 
tively declined it, and shortly after doing so, threw 
up his situation in Dinglethorp, and removed to a 
Western city, taking his mother with him, where I 
hear he has since gained both a beautitul wife and a 
princely fortune. 
I have never married. Sometimes, since the death 
of my parents and the settlement of my brothers, 
the need of home duties and home affections have 
pressed upon me, but the face of my poor abused 
Dick has risen like a ghost between me and every of- 
fer that has come in my way, and I could not step 
past that to a bridal! So I have lived month after 
month and year after year in the “ third floor front” 
of Mrs. Timothy Bowen’s excellent private boarding- 
house, a plain, eccentric, but not, I believe (and I 
hope I am properly grateful for it), a friendless, or al- 
together u1lovable “ old maid.” 
Of the hero of this little story, but little remains 
to be said, because but little was ever known beyond 
what I have already related. He did not return to 
his anxious pupils (whom he had defrauded of nearly 
the third of a quarter’s tuition), either on the follow- 
ing Monday or Tuesday, or any of the succeeding 
days—neither has he nor Dick’s ring ever been heard 
of since, though the most prompt and active meas- 
ures were at once taken to secure both. When his 
flight was discovered, there were the usual expres- 
sions of horrified incredulity on the part of his sup- 
porters, the usaal triamphant “I told you so!” from 
the vpposition party, and more than the usual griof, 
nursed in secret, and tears indulged under cover of 
the night, by romantic young dreamers of disguised 
knights, and, possibly, some other damsels, who had 
not the excuse of youth and inexperience for making 
such idiots of themselves! But as time pressed on, 
while Capid continued vigorously in his ancient pro- 
fession, commercial crises shook the business heavens, 
and “ wars and rumors of wars ”’ filled the land, the 
impression which this skillful adventurer (for such I 
must acknowledge him tobe) left upon the minds 
of the people grew fainter and fainter, till, I suppose, 
to-day there are not above three people, besides my- 
selt (and who had the cause that J had to remember 
him?), in all Dinglethorp who ever think of, or would 
even recollect That Fascinating Brown. 





THE HANDSOME SINGER.—A female singer who 
was in high favor with a German prince, was ap- 





I gave a little shriek. 
“You seem very much interested in your corre- 
spondence, madam,” said Dick, savagely. ‘ Perhaps 
you will not object to sharing the benefit with me?” 


him take from my nerveless fingers without a word 
or movement, for I had neither strength nor courage 
to oppose him. 

He read it through once—twice without speaking a 
syllable, and then— 

I had expected that hé would rave in the most out- 
rageous manner, and sat trembling and shrinking 
before the apprehended storm, bat in this I was mis- 
taken. He turned white as death, even to his band- 
some lips, of which I had been so proud, drew a long 





And he reached forward for the leiter, which I let : 


pointed to sing one of Haydn’s compositions. At 
the rehearsal she and the conductor differed as to the 
time in which it should be sung. It was agreed that 
the composer should be referred to, who, when the 
conductor waited on him, asked him if the lady was 
handsome. 

“Very,” was the reply, ‘‘and a special favorite 
with the dake.” 

** Then she is right,” said Haydn, with a signifi- 
cant look at the poor digconcerted professor, who in 
all probability, had he gained his point, would have 
lost his place; and this Haydn well knew. 
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The human mind is like a carpet-bag—with good 






















FROGS AND SNAILS. 
Paris is, perhaps, the only city in the world where 





@ man can dine from a few sous to almost any sum 
of money. During a long residence in the capital of 
civilization, my gastronomic experience had ranged 


from a supper in the Grand Seiz> to a dinner at 
eleven sous in the Rue Ste. Anne. I ha eaten snails 
at a restaurart in the Rue De Valois, and horse-flesh 
ina low wine-shep at the Barriere Fort sinebleau; 
but the renowned frog, one of the greatest delicacies 
of French cookery, was for a long time a stranger to 
my palate. 

In the days of Pitt and Castlereagh, when three- 
bottle men flourished in English society, and when 
ducls were more frequent than they are now-a-days, 
Englishmen firmly believed that frogs and snails 
were eaten by their neighbors across the channel as 
roast beef in England. Botnow, when a man can 
breakfast in London in the morning, and dine and 
sip his cup of coffee on the boulevards on the evening 
of the same day, our fellow-countrymen perceive 
that the French do not live exclusively on frogs and 
snails; and the ordinary English visitor to Puris, al- 
though he may read in Galignani that several tons 
of horse: flesh are sold there for human fvod every 
year, is sv occupied in sight-seeing that he seldom 
comes across & boucherie de viande de cheval, and 
rarely or never meets with frogs exposed for sale. 
Still if he would take a stroll in the Huiles Can- 
trales early in the morning, while the Alsatians are 
sweeping the streets with a long birch-broom, and 
the market carts are going their rounds, he would 
find hundreds of frogs’ hind legs strung upon skew- 
ers, in the same manner as larks, and boxes upon 
boxes of snails, all ready for the chef. 

One summer afternoon while strolling through the 
delightful glades of the forest of Fontainebleau, 1 
came upon a colony of frogs in a rocky pond, and 
stood for some time in silence by the edge of the wa- 
ter, contemplating the beauties of the surrounding 
scene. The varied shades of the forest; the deep 
blue sky and snowy clouds; the luxuriant display of 
‘mosses, ferns and wild flowers growing amidst the 
lichen-covered stones; the lovely sunlit colors formed 
together an exquisite picture of sylvan repose that 
had well earned for the littl, marsh the surname of 
the Mare aux Fees. 

Ten féet of rod and any sort of line, with a couple 
of small fish-hooks baited with bits of red flannel, is 
all that is required to catch the cunningest of frog, 
and the angler has only to cause his bait to behave 
like a bold and active insect to ensure success, The 
country girls in their snow white caps and colored 
handkerchiefs, were busy at work with their fishing- 
rods, and the continual whipping of the water tempt- 
ing the denizens of the pool to the surface, every mo- 
ment saw a fresh head protruded above the weeds. 
A hungry legion danced attendance upon each line, 
and heedless of example, paid in rapid succession 
the penalty of having been endowed with so little 
sense. But the hook did not always strike, and the 
frog, relinquishing the treacherous fl innel, was land- 
ed high and dry, but still uncaptured, upon the 
grassy bank. A sbarp and terrible hunt ensued, 
and a little Frenchman ecampered off in pursuit, 
with all the activity his short legs would permit, 
coming to grief most grotesquely, over a hillock, to 
the great diversion of the country girls. Caught at 
last, froggie gives one despairing croak on being con- 
signed to the basket where a large number of friends 
in misfortune are ready to hail his advent with a 
vigorous jump. 

The peasantry catch them in large quantities at 
night, by means of a lantern placed upon a plank 
which is pushed intothe water. The frogs, attracted 
by the light, jump upon the plank and are immedi- 
ately captared. 

Green frogs, which are the only ones fit for food, 
are eaten in large numbers in the south of Earope, 
and are found in both ranning and stagnant waters. 
The Paris Halles are principally supplied from Que- 
vrin in Belgium, where the frogs are caught at night 
with nets and hooks baited with worms. They are 
sold by auction in the fish-market, and generally 
fetch about 25 francs the thousand. The hind-legs 
are usually stewed in white sauce, and bear a re- 
semblance in taste to the wing of a young ehicken. 
The fore-legs and liver are used for soups. 

Snails are gathered off the vines by the peasantry 
in the wine districts, and are sent up in cases and 
wicker baskets to the Paris Halles, where ‘they are 
sold by auction like frogs in the fish-market. They 
generally fetch about 7 francs 50 centimes the thou- 
sand, and are purchased by people who make it their 
business to prepare them for the restaurants and 
charcutiers. There are numerous establishments in 
the neighborhood of the Halles where as many as 
seven or eight thousand snails are prepared daily, 
during the winter months. They are killed by being 
placed in scalding water, and after being removed 
from their shells by the aid of a stout piece of wire, 
are thrown into an immense copper and boilet for 
three. quarters of an hourin a mixture composed of 
water, vinegar, salt and herbs. They are then re- 
placed in their shells, the mouths of which are closed 
with butter and parsley, and are ready for sale. To 
prepare them fur the table, it suffices to place them 
in the frying-pan for a few minutes, with a small 
piece of butter, and without removing them from 
their shells. Tney are retailed at the wine-shops 
and charcutiers at 30 and 40 centimes the dozen. 





Thoughts shut up, waat air, 





‘ packing it will contain any amount of useful contents. 


And spoil like bales unopened to the sun. 
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GLTTYSBUBRG AFTER THE BATTLE. 





BY HENRY H. GOODRICH. 
Tee 


What wreck and ruin war has made 
Around thy fields, fair Gettysburg! 
Asif with mattock, hoe and spade, 
Death here had delved, thy fields had dug, 
To make a fitting burial-bed 
For heroes slain- the glorious dead. 


Tiow changed thy tranquil harvest-scene, 
Where he, beneath his iron heel, 

Has crushed to earth its living green; 
Has held wild revelry of steel, 

Of blood and carnage o'er its sod— 

A nation’s holocaust to God! 


How woke the stillness of thine air, 
As rattling drum and shrilly fife, 

And banners waving free and fair, 
Announced the coming of that strife, 
Which for all time shall make thy name, 

Like Marathon's, resplendent fame! 


And when, the iron storm being o'er, 
The vanquished from the fleld had fied, 

And thousands lay in weltering gore— 
The wounded, dying and the dead— 

'Twas thine the painful task to see 

How dear-bought was the victory. 


Th’ unnumbered dead that round thee lay, 
Like harvest sheaves by reapers bound; 

The fair-haired boy and veteran gray, 
Locked in that sleep that hears no sound; 

Nor echoes of the flery plain, 

Nor martial trump, shall rouse again. 


The agony of dying men, 
Which they in nature's feebleness 
Could ill repress, nor yet as when 
Earth's glories fade to nothingness; 
Their parting words, their last farewell, 
Ere from their lips no accents fell. 


The shattered wrecks of human life; 

They who from out the sulphurous smoke, 
The battle's rage and flery strife, 

All scathed as by the lightning's stroke, 
Stood forth of beauty, strength bereft, 
Nought but their country's honors left. 


In annual round the summer's bloom 
Shall deck thy graves all sodless now; 
With ranker growth the heroes’ tomb, 
Where oft had broke the stubborn plough; 
As if swect Nature's kindly hand 
Would own that thou art hallowed land. 


And here shall stray, within thy vales, 
Upon thy hills, along thy streams, 
Historic pilgrims gray, thy tales 
To hear, and gaze in pensive dreams 
Upon each consecrated spot, 
Where sleep thy brave, forgotten not. 
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HER DESTINED HUSBAND. 
COMPLETE IN THREE NUMBERS. 


PART IIT. 
VI.—AT THE CHURCH DOOR. 


On the following Sunday evening, Mary and her 
husband were walking side by side together to church. 
Dressed in asober suit of well-made black, with a 
prayer-book and a hymn-book in his lavender-gloved 
hand, Fothergill looked the model of respectability. 
No one could have believed that a twelvemonth 
earlier his Sundays had been invariably spent in 
scenes of dissipation, and that the inside of a place of 
worship was never graced by his handsome presence. 
Ever since he had come to Winsfurd he must have 
felt like aconsummate hypocrite, yet this aping of 
the forms of virtue had really begun todo him some 
good. He sometimes seriously asked himself whether 
his present Sundays, tame and quiet though they 
might appear, were not preferable to the Sabbath 
amusements of his London bachelor days. They 
were certainly less expensive, and they left no head- 
aches behind them. “I am really very happy with 
Mary,” he said to himself. ‘ I am sick of gay life, 
as it is falsely called. Why not make my hypocrisy 
reality?” 

But on the particular Sunday evening to which we 
have drawn the reader’s attention, the young sur- 
geon’s reflections must have been of a far less con- 
tented character. A crisis in his affairs bad arrived, 
and, after long delibera:ion, he had decided how to 
act. Why should he rob the wife who had trusted 
him so implicitly of any farther portion of her dowry 
in order to satisfy that villanous old Stanway, who, 
moreover, intended to make the basest use of his 
gains, by deserting his wife and family? He would 
be betorehand with the scoundrel; he would tell 
John Bowden everything, and throw himself on his 
mercy. For Mary’s sake the young brewer would 
not expose him. Besides, he determined to restore 
to the Ambrose family all that rightfully belonged to 
them. He would be poorer, but his conscience would 
be clearer, and he would sooner that any one should 
have the money than that villain Stanway. 

The reader must clearly understand that all the 
foregoing statements concerning this young man’s 
feelings and iatentions are founded ou mere surmise, 
and may possibly be erroneous. Perhaps he was en- 
tirely innocent of any intention to deceive; perhaps 
the accomplice on whose revelations these statements 


ed to persist in his guilty career. We are inclined to 
take a medium view, and to believe that though he 
attained his end by evil means, he was at this time | 
sincerely repentant. 

This view is borne out by the fact that half an hour 
before starting for church be handed a note to a little | 
boy whom he met in the village street, and told him 
to take it to John Bowden. Whether Jobn Bowden 
received the letter or not, and what was the commu- 
nication contained in it, will be shown in a subse- 
quent portion of this narrative. 

But while any account of Fothergill’s inner feelings, 
or of bis conferences with his confederates, rests on 
very doubtful evidence, the following brief conversa- 
tion is entirely authentic. He and bis wife were en- 
tering the church porch, when she said: 

‘* By the way, Frederick, when are you going to 
see Mr. Stanway about that tiff?” 

“O, we've settled all that amicably,” be returned. 
“ But what you have jost said reminds me that I 
can’t come into church jaat yet. I’ve left old Wat- 
son’s physic half-made on the surgery table. Her 
cough is so bad that I must run back, make it up, 
and take it to her.” 

The last part of this sentence was spoken in a raised 
tone, so that several by-standers said to themselves, 
“ He is a kind-hearted fellow.” 

“Good-by, dearest,” said Fothergill, pressing his 
wife’s little band; ‘I hope to be back before the ser- 
mon begins.” 

She was unwilling to enter so long as his retreating 
figure remained visible. She was a foolishly tond 
young creature, who had bestowed her affections on 
an apparently unwortby object. But she did not 
know him to be unworthy, so she gazed and gazed 
till he had turned the corner. 

Now is the time, Tryphena Scott, when your alleged 
gift of second sight would be especially valuable. 
Could Mary see what she might see, would she sit 
in her pew 80 calmly? 





VII.—SEARCHING FOR THE LOST. 


NOTWITHSTANDING bis promise, Fothergill did not 
return to the church in time for the sermon, and, in- 
deed, had not made bis appearance at the conclusion 
of the service. But Mary Ambrose was not uneasy, 
for she knew that medical men are liable to all sorts 
of unexpected summonses. She came out of church 
in company with John Bowden and his bride, and 
the whole party strolled homeward, chatting pleas- 
antly together. The sisters had, of course, a great 
deal to say to each other. John Bowden remarked 
on his brother-in-law’s absence from church. 

** He’s generally as regular as old Morris the clerk,” 
he observed. 

But how was it that John himself was not absent? 
It was evident that either he had never received his 
brother-in-law’s startling letter, or that, having re- 
ceived it, he had determined to pay no attention to 
the summons. The former supposition was apparent- 
ly the most probable; for had he recently read such 
an astonishing communication as Fothergill had 
penned, he would scarcely have conversed so quietly 
with Mary, or expressed his regrets that a prejudice 
which he now owned to be unfounded had hitherto 
kept him apart from her husband. 

“T begin to think, Polly,” he said, “ that Fother- 
gill is really a good fellow.” 

** You are very kind to say 80,” she answered, with 
a smile. 

“ Well, I know that Iam rather tardy in making 
this statement, but I was prejudiced against him by 
the affair of Aunt Kezia’s will. To this day your 
father believes that his ears were bewitched, and 
that Fido’s howls proved the presence of supernat- 
ural agents in your aunt’s sick room.” 

Say no more, please, John,” interrupted Mary, 
* you make me shiver. Wait a moment at this door, 
please; I want to run in and speak to Mrs. Watson. 
Yes,’’ she remarked as she came out of the cottage, 
“dear Fred did come over with the medicine, and 
then hurried away, Mrs. Watson’s little girl thinks, 
in the direction of your house, John, but it was get- 
ting too dark to see clearly.” 

** Perhaps he is there now,” observed John Bow- 
den. ‘ Well, I shall be glad to see him. And 1] say, 
Mary,” he added, whispering and smiling, “if you 
can persuade him to lend meacouple of thousand 
pounds to rebuild the old brewery, you will have done 
me a good turn.” 

7'll talk to Fred about it this very night; and as 
the money was mine, he is sure not to refuse me,” 
answered Mary, who was delighted at the opportu- 
nity of establishing a friendly intercourse between 
her husband and brother-in-law. 

As it was a tine, clearhight, though the moon had 
not yet risen, Mary accompanied the Bowdens as far 
as the brewery. She was loth to part company with 
Maggie, and she fancied that she would find her hus- 
band waiting there. The servants, however, had 


one of John Bov den’s workmen, she returned home. 
“*Where’s Mr. Fothergill?” she demanded, as Try- 
phena opened the door. 
‘*T have not seen him since he left the house with 
Mrs. Watson’s physic,” answered Tryphena. 
an answer. 


it was her daty to say so. 


ness. 





are made uttered a tissue of falsehoods; perhaps, on 
the other hand, he was not merely guilty, but intend- 


, was a bad accident up at so-and-so’s, why, he’d start 


seen nothing of him; 80, under the guardianship of 


The housekeeper was aware that on this particular 
evening her mastcr had agreed to give Mr. Stanway 
She therefore guessed that he was gone 
to his partner’s house, bat she did not consider that 


Mery uttered some expression denoting uneasi- 


“ Now that winter is coming on, Mr. Fothergill will 
be kept many a night out of his bed.” 

“ Bat sarely he wouki leave word at home—” 

“ Not always, wiss. Supposing somebody met him 
coming away from Mrs. Watson’s, and said there 


off in a minute.” 

“3s William still here?” 
man. 

“Yes, miss; he’s having a glass of ale in the 
kitchen ” 

“You'll think me foolish, Tryphena, but I feel 
very nervous to-night. Would you ask William to 
inquire at Mr Stanway’s?” 

‘Certainly, miss. I think very likely Mr. Fother- 
gill is there.” 

“Sodol. I beard Mr. Stanway say the other night 
that he must have an answer on Sanday evening.” 
As she sp»ke she unconsciously fixed her innocent. 
eyes on Tryphena’s face. 

The housekeeper grew pale, fearing an exposare 
of the schemes in which she had been engaged. 

Mary perceived her pallor, but misinterpreted its 
cause. 

** Dear Tryphena,” she exclaimed, ‘‘do you know— 
has anything”-.she gasped for breath—‘ haj pened 
to my husband?” 

“ Bless me, Mies Mary, how frightened you are,” 
said Mrs. Scott caressingly; ‘‘ why of course nothing 
has happened, my dear. William,” she called over 
the banisters, ‘‘ make haste and run up to Mr. Stan- 
way’s, and tell Mr. Fothergill, if he’s there, that his 
good lady is anxious for him to come home.” 

Tn leas than an bour William returned with news 
of Mr. Fothergill. Mr. Stanway had met him in the 
lane leading to his own cottage; they had conversed 
together fur some time, and had parted at his orchard 
gate at abuut a quarter to eight. Mr. Fothergill had 
gone away to his own house. 

Mary now began to grow thoroughly uneasy, and 
begged William to make inquiries all over the village. 
dryphena endeavored to assuage her alarms, but 
Mary refused to be comforted. “If Frederick had 
gone any distance,” she argued, “he would most 
likely have taken the horse; or if he went on foot, 
bre would have put on his overcoat this chilly night. 
But here it hangs in the hall,” she suid, while the 
tears silently stole from her eyes and trickled down 
her pale cheeks. 

**}’ll warrant,” said Tryphena, cheerfully, “ that 
he is bid away in some cottage hard by. A labor- 
case, most likely. William isastupid sort of man, 
he doesn’t half bestir himself. Shall I goand search, 
miss?” 

“Do, Tryphena, and I will go with you. I can’t 
bear to stay alone, doing nothing.” 

Tryphena would sooner have gone alone, but she 
could not resist her young mistrese’s earnest entreaty. 
She herself was growing seriously uneasy. In spite 
of William’s message, she believed that Fothergill 
was secretly closeted with Mr. Stanway, and had she 
been alone she would have repaired thither. As, 
however, she could not breathe ber suspicions to 
Mary, she began a house-to-house visitation through 
the village. Country laboring folks keep early hours, 
and most of the families at whose cottages she called 
were preparing for bed. Nobody could give any news 
about Mr. Fothergill, with one exception. Dame 
Crocombe, the old deaf gleaner, said that her little 
grandson Tommy had said something about a letter 
which Mr. Fothergill had given him. The boy was 
fast asleep up stairs. 

* Please wake him up, Betsy,” cried Mary, ‘and 
bring him down to us.” 

So Dame Crocombe climbed the ladder which led 
to her sleeping apartment, and presently brought 
down a shock-headed urchin of ten in his night- 
dress, blinking with sleepiness, and alarmed at the 
aspect of visitors. 

He began to whimper as soon as Mary addresse:) 
him. “ Please, miss,” he entreated, “doan’t be vexed 
wi’ I, miss. The doctor give me the letter jest afore 
church to give to Mas’r Bowden, and Jim Adams was 
jest going to ketch a squirrel we seen in Bascott 
Wood, so I give the letter to Dan Grimshaw.” 

“ Mr, Stanway’s coachman?” asked Tryphena. 

‘* Kes, marm. Dan Grimshaw he took the letter 
out of my hand, and he ses, ‘ Boys,” he ses, ‘aint fit 
to deliver letters,’ he ses.” 

** We must go and see Grimshaw at once,” observed 
Mary. 

Mr. Grimshaw, who lived in a room over Mr. Stan- 
way’s stables, at some distance from the dwelling- 
house, was in the act of going to bed. He thrust a 
nightcapped head out of the window, and gruffly 
asked what was the matter. On hearing Mrs. Fuoth- 
ergill’s voice, however, he became civil and apologetic, 
and said he would come down stairs. 

“* He’s a young liar, mias, is that Tom Crocombe,” 
he observed, as hestood at thestabledoor. “I heerd 
them boys a-saying, ‘ Who's a-going to carry letters 
of a Sanday? I aint.’ Sev I ses, ‘Give it me. yer 
young monkeys,’ and then they run away. Seeing 
it was for Mr. Bowden, and knowing he was gone to 
church, 1 says to myself, ‘lll take it up after- 
wards.’”” 

“And did you take it?” 

** Well, miss, I went to see a party at the Red Lion 
about some oats, and I clean forgot it.” 

“ Where is it?” 

“ Up stairs, in my coat-pocket.” 

** Fetch it at once.” 

“Grimshaw smells very strong of spirits,” said Try- 

phena. ‘“ No wonder he forgot the letter.” 


This was the brewer’s 





** Doctors’ ladies must never be nervous about their 
husbands, Miss Mary,” said Tryphena, soothingly. 


Mary was too excited to heed the remark. 


handed Mary the letter, ‘I hope nothing’s the mat- 
ter?’’ 

Mary made no reply, 80 Tryphena answered : 

“ Mrs. Futhergill isa little nervous because Mr, 
Fothergill hasn’t come home yet.” 

“I can endure suspense no longer,” murmured 
Mary, asshe and her companion passed down the 
lane. “I must open the envelop. John will forgive 
me.” 

The moon had just arisen and was peeping through 
the trees. There was enough light to enable a pair 
of youthful eyes to read bold handwriting. Mary 
opened the envelop, then uttered a loud cry, and 
sank fainting on the ground. Before attempting to 
raise her, Tryphena seized the letter, but her ohter 
eyes were unable to decipher it. Trembling with ex- 
citement, and with a face alo:ost as pale as Mary's, 
she then directed herself to the task of restoring her 
young mistress to consciousness. 


VIII.—THE LEITER. 


THE reader, having already been prepared for the 
nature of the letter which Fothergill purposed writ- 
ing to his brother-in-law, may be surprised to learn 
that the note opened by Mary was to the following 
effect : 

* DEAR BOWDEN,—Circumstances compel me to 
leave Winstord fora time. Break the news gently to 


feelings of joy and apprehension, and fears were en- 
tertained that that event would be unduly precipita- 
ted by the shock which she had undergone, But, 
thanks to a geo constitution, skillfal medical advice, 
and careful sisterly nursing, she escaped the appre- 
hended misfortune. The skillfal medical aid was 
supplied by Mr. S‘anway, who, always attentive in 
cases of real emergency, was especially energetic on 
the present occasion. He expressed the utmost 
astonishment at his partner's abrupt departure, de- 
claring that Fo'hergill’s manner when he parted 
from him at the orchard-gate was perfectly co.] and 
collected. He suggested that some pecuniary dif- 
ficulties, in which Le understood that Fothergill had 
be:n involved prior to his marriage, might have 
caused his sudden flight, and expressed his fall belief 
that the young man would return before long. Mean- 
while, John Bowden, impressed with the mystery 
which had attended Fothergill’s connection with his 
sister-in-law from the periud of their secret engage- 
ment up to the dato of his disappearance, used every 
effurt to trace the whereabouts of the fugitive. Futh- 
ergill’s person was well known at Riddington, but no 
one corresponding to his appearance had been seen 
to enter the railway station there on the Munday 
following his departare. But, on the other hand, it 
was argued that as Fothergill evidently wished his 
retreat to remain undiscovered, he had probably 
travelled a long distance on foot to some station on 
another line. As he had no doubt run away from 
sinister motives—for no other motives could have 
induced him to desert a young and loving wife in 
such a heartless fashion—it was presumed that he 
would speedily visit the bank in which his spare cash 
was deposited, and draw out the amount, and that he 
would sell the shares, and bonds, and mortgages in 
which the property obtained through his wife was 
invested. But, to the astonishment of every one, he 
made no such attempt. No banker or broker with 
whom he had a legitimate right to treat ever saw 
either himself or his signature from the day of his 
departure. Weeks and months passed away, and 
the mystery of his flight appeared unfathomable. 


1X.—A CONFESSION. 


Tne winter had gone, the hedges were once more 
clothed in green, and birds were again twittering in 
the trees, but no happy change, such as that which 
had passed over the face of external nature, hd 
visited Mary Ambrose--she was still bereft of her 
husband. Being unable to endure the solitude of her 
own cottage, she had taken up her abode with the 
Bowdens, who gladly received her under their roof. 
She was accompauied in her departure by Tryphena 
Scott, who had tended her during her illness with 
the utmost solicitude. Mary sometimes s-cretly 
besought Tryphena to exercise the preternatural gift 
which she had once pretended to possess, for the 
purpose of obtaining some tidings concerning her 
absent husband. Tryphena shook her head with a 
dejected air, declaring that the attempt was beyond 
her power. Her nervous system, she alleged, was 
shattered, she no longer possessed the energy re- 
quisite for communicating with the denizens of the 
invisible world. Indeed, there could be no doubt 
that Tryphena’s health was rapidly declining. 
Though always pale-faced and spare in figure, she 
had formerly been a bustling, energetic woman. 
She was now reduced to a shadow of her former self; 
she crept about the house with lack-lustre eyes, or 
sat sighing heavily with her needlework neglected in 
her hand. At length, one day, she was seized with a 
paralytic affection. Mr. Stanway was promptly sent 
for, but he chanced to be visiting a patient at some 
distance in the country, and before he could arrive, 
Mrs, Scott had partially recovered. The stroke had, 
however, left behind it fearful evidence of its inten- 
sity. Onesiie remained bereft of sensation, her face 





“Excuse me, miss,” said the coachman, as he 


was slightly distorted, and her articulation impeded, 





my dear wife. I have not time to write her an ex- 
planation. Yours truly, 
“FREDERICK FOTHERGILL.” 
For some days Mary remained in a very precarious 
condition. She was shortly expecting an event to 
which most young mothers look forward with mingled 
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put she retained full possession of her faculties. The 
first use which she made of her imperfectly recov- 
ered powers of speech, was to beg that Mr. Stanway 
might not attend her. She expressed the utmost 
horror of him. “Any other doctor—not Stanway,” 
she.said. She also requested to see John Bowden 
alone. The young man speedily obeyed the summons, 
and the substance of her communication was to the 
following effect: 

‘¢ You may be surprised to learn, Mr. Bowden, the 
cause of the ailment which bas worn me to a shadow, 
and has, at length, laid me on a sick bed. I am 
weighed down with anxiety because of Frederick 
Fothergill’s disappeararce. Your sister-in-law can- 
not feel bis loss more than I do, She had lost a hus- 
band; I have loet a son!” 

«A son!” echoed Jobn Bowden. 

“Yes sir, a son. I was never married to his 
father; but for all that, Frederick was my son, and 
I loved him with an intense—a foolishly intense 
affection. Although his father died shortly after his 
birth, and my means were but small, I resolved that 
he should be educated as a gentleman; I also re- 
solved to keep him in ignorance of his relationship 
to myself. He has never been informed of it. I 
had thought to break it to him some day when he 
was dandling his first-born upon bis knee, but now 
I fear that happy day will never come. For years I 
pinched and denied myself in order to educate my 
son well, and he repaid me, as too many sons repay 
their mothers, by idleness and extravagance. Then 
1 bethought myself that a bappy marriage might 
effect a reformation, and [ fixed my eyes on Mary 
Ambrose, my mistrese’s niece and god-daughter. 
Had I contented myself with simply bringing the 
young people together, all might have been well; 
but as my son had been educated for the medical 
profession, it struck me that Mr. Stanway might 
assist me in my project. I knew that he was neither 
very rich nor very scrupulous. I unfolded my 
schemes to him; he entered into them eagerly, and 
agreed to take my son as a partner, provided he him- 
self was allowed to share in the anticipated profits of 
the marriage. Thus far, though we had entered into 
a mischievous conapiracy, no actual crime had been 
committed. But our avarice increased in propor- 
tion toour excess. For some time befure my son 
publicly appeared in Winsford, Miss Mary believed 
that he was destined to be her husband, though she 
imagined that she had only seen his spirit-form. 
We therefore felt sure that she would speedily; fall in 
love with him when he was brought before her as a 
real tangible personage. Accordingly, we were not 
satisfied with the sum of money which Miss Ambrose 
proposed to bequeath to her favorite niece. Mr. 
Stanway, as you know, was very intimate with Miss 
Ambrose, and she employed him to prepare the draft 
of her will. It was then that he resolved, by a sin- 
gle buld stroke, and by the aid of myself and his 
coachman Grimehaw, to increase Miss Mary’s for- 
tune. He prepared two drafts,on exactly similar 
pieces of paper. At the moment when Miss Am- 
brose was about to attach ber signature to the docu- 
ment which she had really dictated, I distracted 
ber attention by causing her deg to hewl. Heaven 
forgive me! I thrausta pin into the poor creatare’s 
body. Mr. Stanway instantly substituted the alter- 
ed draft, without exciting Miss Ambrose’s suspicion 
—her eyesight latterly was very imperfect—and, as 


you remember, Grimshaw and I stoutly declared, in | 


spite of your father-in-law’s testimony to the con- 
trary, that the will read by Mr. Throckmorton was 
identical with the will read in Miss Ambrose’s sick 
chamber. Mr. Stanway was too clever to increase 
the amount of his own legacy or my annuity; but he 
made a liberal tequest to Mr Ambrose, calculating 
that the pleasure of unexpected inheritance would 
cause him to hold his tongue. He cquld not con- 
ceive that Mr. Ambrose would sooner have fair deal- 
ing than money.” 

“All that you have told me, Mrs. Scott, may or 
may not be true,” observed John Bowden, gravely ; 
“but how does it bear on the question of Fothergill’s 
disappearance? That is the point which interests 
me most at present.” 

* You shall hear. The proverb says that thieves 
are apt to quarrel over their spoil. So it proved 
with us. Stanway boldly demanded half Miss 
Mary’s fortune as the reward of his villany. My son 
refused to give it him. Warm words arose between 
them. At length my son agreed to give his partner 
a decided answer on the following Sunday night. 
On that night be disappeared. According to Stan- 
way’s statement, he left him at his orchard-gate, 
and no one has ever seen him since.” 

Here the housekeeper paused for a long while 
seemingly thoroughly exbausted, but at length she 
resumed the thread of her narrative. 

“At first I believed that my son was keeping out of 
the way for the purpose of evading Stanway’s extor- 
tionate demands, though I could not uncerstand 
why, in that case, he should expose his wife to such 
heedless distress. But, by degrees, as time went on, 
and no tidings of him arrived, I began to entertain 
more dismal apprehensions. I dared not, howev: r, 
put my fears into a tangible sbape even before my 
own mind, still lees did I venture to impart them to 
any other person. Yesterday, however, I heard 
something which converted my vague alarms into 
decisive suspicion. I was valking slowly, in the 
dusk of the evening, through the lane in which Mr. 
Stanway’s orchard is situated, and was just passing 
the spot where his summer-house stands, the sum- 
mer-house where he vsed to study—” 


“And where now, if reports speak true, he sits 
drinking.” 





* Just so, and in his coachman’s company. - I 
heard their voices as I passed yesterday. They were | 
raised as if in anger. I paused behind the trunk of 

a tree to listen. I heard Grimshaw say: 

*** Well, if you’re tired of me, give me five hundred 
pounds, then 1’ll go to America, and trouble you no 
more.’ 

“*Five hundred pounds! You must be nel, 
What have you done to deserve—’ 

“I could not bear what followed, but — I 
heard Grimshaw exclaim with an oath— 

***Stanway, I can bang you, and if you don’t take 
care, I will.’ 

“«* Nonsense, man! people don’t hang now-a-days 
for altering old ladies’ wills.’ 

*“* Worse than that, master; a certain Sunday 
night’s job.’ 

“At this moment both men came out of the sum- 
mer-house. Their faces were inflamed with drink. 
I slipped frem under the tree, hoping to escape ob- 
servation; but Stanway caught sight of me. His 
face changed to the color of lead. He seemed terror- 
stricken. He evidently knew that I had heard some- 
thing which I vught not to have heard. Grimshaw 
saw me, too, and called out, ina sort of drunken, 
reckless way: 

‘***T say, Stanway, ’were hawk; there goes a spy.’ 

“T was so shocked by what I heard, that I had 
scarcely strength to crawl home. On reaching the 
parlor I asked my young mistress, assuming as calm 
a tone as I could, to lend me a seal which I knew she 
kept in her desk. Poor thing! in her absent, indif- 
ferent way, she carelessly handed me the keys. I 
wanted to look at a letter which has lain in her desk 
ever since my son’s disappearance—the letter ad- 
dressed to you, Mr. Bowden. If you will open that 
top drawer, sir, you will find the letter. Please to 
examine it carefully. Hitherto it has not been ex- 
amined carefully. Everybody took for granted that 
my son wrote it, and therefore, though my dear 
young mistress has read it a hundred times over, she 
has never examined it as I wish you to examine it. 
I assert that that letter is a forgery! These are my 
reascns for saying so. The ink of the envelop differs 
from the ink of the letter inside; the envelop has 
been torn open more than once; the handwriting of 
the inside, though a wonderfully close imitation, is 
not exactly that of my son; more than all, the paper 
on which that note is written belongs to some on 
which I will swear I have known Mr. Stanway write 
his prescriptions. I recognized the watermark. I 
believe, therefore, that this is not the letter which 
my son addressed to you that Sunday evening. 
Another Ictter has been inserted in the envelop.” 

Mrs. Scott’s narrative was not related so smoothly 
and lucidly as it is written down here; on the con- 
trary, it was delivered with much difficulty, with 
long intervals of rest, and often in disjointed sen- 
tences. She was completely exhausted at its close, 
and the surgeon from Riddington, who had by this 
time arrived, deprecated any further attempts at 
conversation. 

Jobn Bowden immediately rode off to consult a 
neighboring magistrate on the propriety of arresting 
Mr. Stanwav. The magistrate was a cautious man, 
who hesitated to take such a serious step on the 
faith of Mrs. Scott’s vague insinuations. He was 
incline? to believe that her whole story was a tissue 
of hallucination produced by illness, and that she 
was no more Frederick Fothergill’s mother than 
Stanway,was his murderer. He would like, he said, 
before taking further steps, to hear her himself. But 
she bad fallen into a lethargic state, and was insen- 
sible to questioning. 

Several days were consumed in hesitation and 
delay, avd when at length the magistrate had made 
up his mind to visit Stanwa;, and ascertain if any- 
thing suspicions appeared in his conversation or 
manner, he found to his chagrin that both Stanway 
and Grimwsbaw had disappeared. They were traced 
to Liverpool, but managed to escape thence on board 
an American vessel, and were never heard of again. 





X.—A PERPLEXING END. 


IT is somewhat tantalizing to be compelled to leave 
the conclusion of this story shrouded in mystery. As 
soon as it was known that Stanway had fled, every- 
body denounced him as a murderer, and a most 
carefal examination of his premises was made under 
the superintendence of the police. Every nook and 
cranny of the house was searched, and every spot of 
ground which appeared to have been recently dis- 
turbed was dug up. No trace, however, of Futher- 
gill’s body, or any vestige of his clothing was dis- 
covered. No further evidence could be extracted 
from Tryphena Scott, for she remained in a state of 
stupor up to the time of her death, which touk place 
shortly afterwards, 

Soon after Stanway’s flight a little girl was born 
to Mary Fothergill, and she was gradually weaned 
from her sense of loneliness and desolation by the 
presence of this bright, playful, innocent creature. 
She still loved to think of the husband to whom she 
had been attached so passionately; but as she was 
able to trace his featares in the countenance of her 
little one, her recollections were less clouded with 
despondency. Her relatives carefully kept sundry 
ramors which came to their ears of Futhergill’s in- 
different character concealed from bis wife, and in 
spite of his desertion of her, she still believed him 
worthy of her affection. 

_ Several years later a most perplexing occurrence 
took place. 

John Bowden received a letter bearing an Ameri- 





can post-mark, addree@ed apparently in Fothergill’s 


handwriting, and containing a note to the following 
eftect: 


“DEAR BOWDEN,—I enclose the note I showld 
have sent you, instead of the one I did send. Would 
to heaven Ihad. It is too late now. I am dying. 
Kiss Mary. Yours truly, 

‘* FREDERICK FOTHERGILL.” 


The enclosure was a crumpled piece of note-paper 
containing a brief sketch of Mr. Stanway’s fraudulent 
doings as sct forth in a former part of this narrative. 

The receipt of this letter caused intense excitement 
among the inhabitants of Winsford. Those who most 
strenuously maintained that Fothergill had been 
murdered, and that his bones were concealed some- 
where on Stanway’s premises, were inclined to change 
their minds, The several letters were placed in the 
hands of experts in handwriting, but their concla- 
sions were conflicting. Only one practical conse- 
quence resulted from all this excitement. Mary 
Fothergill became aware that acloud rested on her 
husband’s reputation, though she was never suffered 
to know the whole truth. From that time forward 
she dwelt with less pleasure on the recollection of 
her brief period of connubial life, and after more 
than ten years had passed away she was again in- 
duced to change her name. A most worthy and 
honorable man offered her his love, John Bowden 
and Maggie strongly urged her to accept it, and at 
length, after considerable hesitation, she became his 
wife. Her husband has since done everything in 
his power to sovthe and comfort her, but her girlish 
cheerfulness has never been thoroughly restored, 
though a troop of merry children have gathered at 
her knee. Even now she starts nervously at a sud- 
den knock or an unexpected fvotstep. She expects 
to see her Destined Husband again, but he has never 
reappeared. 


> 





ENGLISH SEA LIONS. 


An old resident in Plymouth, England, has drawn a 
graphic picture of the town, about the year 1809. Old 
admirals then paced the streets, pig-tailed sailors rev- 
elled in the grogshops, old heroes perambulated the 
Hoe. It was the time of hard fighting and press- 
gangs, of courts-martial, and frequent stringing up at 
the yard-arm. Old Haydon, the shrewd, clever 
father of the artist, was a printer and bookseller then, 
ina large shop nearly opposite the end of Market 
street, facing the awkward Guildhall. Haydon used 
to relate to favorite customers how, when a boy of 
seventeen, be had heard an old seaman describe the 
horrors of the storm of 1703. The man bad seen 
Winstanley, when the sea was breaking over Drake’s 
Island like a cascade, go off from the Barbican steps 
to the Eddystone lighthouse, of which he was the 
builder—but neither builder, nor the slightest frag- 
ment of the Pharos, was ever seen again after that 
night. Newsmongers and quidnuncs of all ranks 
frequented Haydon’s shop. Old Captain Winne used 
to drop in, telescope under bis arm, on his way to 
the Hoe or the Citadel. Winne had been with Lord 
Howe on the first. of June, and used to relate ex- 
ultingly how, when the line was complete, the 
admiral shouted, “Then up with the helm, in the 
name of God!”? and dashed through the Frenchmen, 
felling seventy of the enemy in the Montagne alone 
with his sweeping broadsides. The Duke of Clarence, 
when stationed at Plymouth, fell in love with the 
fair sister of this Captain Winne. Then there was 
old Admiral Manly, who is said once, in a fog, to 
have kept up a long and steady fire at a cloud, that 
be mistook for a French ship. In Haydon’s shop 
these veterans often met Admiral Vincent, a captain 
ot 1747, who wrote a book on the non-existence of 
matter when he was between eight y and ninety years 
old; and brave one-armed Sir Michael Seymour, of 
the Amethyst. That huge man, General England, 
the lieutenant-governor, also sometimes dropped in. 
The Duke of York, by some supposed to be his 
brother, had christened him ‘“ Great Britain.”’ 
Another habitue was Herbert, the banker, a thin old 
man, whom the townspeople had christened ** Death,” 
trom the following story. Two tipsy sailors blunder- 
ed one night into the banker’s garden, in Frankfort 
place; the shutters not being closed, one of them 
looked in at the window, and saw the pale, gaunt 
old man nodding alone over bis parler tire. He in- 
stantly called to his lingering messmate: 

Jack, Jack, beave a-head; if you never saw 
Death before, here he is.” 

The old resident remembers once, in this same war 
time, yachting near the French coast, knowing old 
** Billy Blue” (Admiral Cornwallis) was between 
him and Brest, with twenty or thirty line-of-battle 
ships. Presently he saw huil down the mast of a 
large vessel; then soon after rose up two vessels, one 
towing the other. Tbe Thetis, of forty-four guns, 
had been captured by Sir Michael Seymour’s vessel, 
the Amethyst, of thirty-six. It had been a butcher- 
ing fight of an hour and a half. The Thetis had lost 
one hundred and thirty-five killed, and one hundred 
and two wounded, out of a crew of three hundred 
seamen and one bundred soldiers; the Amethyst 
about seventy killed or wounded out of two hundred 
and twenty or two hundred and thirty. The old 
resident went on board, and saw the shambies still 
uncleared; the bulwarks were jagged with shot; the 
shot thrown by us into the Frenchman’s hull had in 
seversl places knocked two ports intoone. Ghastly 
wounded men lay on blood-coaked hammocks and 
coils of rope, moaning and shrieking; the red deck 
was strewn with dying men, cut rigging, and sever- 
ed limbs. The cockpit was choked with wounded 
sailors; on one plank thirteen miserable wretches 





were dying with lock-jaw. ‘‘ We can do nothing for 
them,” the surgeons said, with looks of pity. The 
guns were splashed with blood, the steps of the gang- 
ways dripped with gore, the planks were sodden and 
black with powder. 

On another occasion the old resident visited the 
Northumberland, that had just driven on shore two 
French frigates and a brig,’and had had a brush with 
the Brest batteries. One French gun had killed six 
or eight of our men and wounded twenty-six. One 
shot beat out the brains of a seaman, killed a second 
man, and then passed nearly through the opposite 
side of the Northumberland. The ball was cut out, 
and hung in a netting in the ward-room, as a shot 
that bad done its duty. Among the Northamber- 
land’s officers on this occasion was Stuart, who was 
afterwards master of the Susan when she was wreck- 
ed in Mount’s Bay. A mounted Methodist preacher 
rode into the waves and saved two men, but on the 
third attempt was swept away. 

Another character of old Plymouth is remembered 
by the old resident. This was Captain Rotherham, 
one of the Smollet school of sailors, and the brave old 
tar who commanded the Royal Sovereign at Trafal- 
gar, and would insist on wearing his enormous cock- 
ed-hat all through the battle, though it made him as 
conspicuous as the fatal diamond star did poor 
Nelson. Rotherham was a tall, wiry, mahogany- 
colored veteran, who wore his cocked-hat square, 
and always carried a quid in his cheek. 

There were Plymouth captains in these days, stiff- 
backed martinets, who considered Nelson by no 
meansa crack sailor. His ship was too slovenly for 
them, he did not flog enough. The story of the 
Barfleur is one of the old Plymouth traditions, and 
recalls bitter days, when Tartar captains tortured 
their men to madness by small oppression. A new 
captain appointed to the Barfleur so tormented his 
men that they signed a round robin, and sent it to 
the Admiralty, who instantly forwarded it to the 
commander-in-chief at the port. The Tartar, hold- 
ing the round robin in his hand, mustered the 
men. 

** What have you got to say against me?” he said. 
“What complaiut have you? Come, l command you 
to tell me.” 

Several of the men replied, “Nothing, sir;” but 
one honest fellow stood out and said, “If you want 
me to tell the truth, sir, I was once punished wrong- 
fully under your orders—I was innocent of the 
charge.” 

The captain shouted at once, “ Put that man in 
irons!” Four other sailors, indignant at this, stood 
out, and declared that they also had been unjustly 
punished. Two more were then put in irons, anda 
court-martial was appointed. 

When the day came the irons were taken off the 
men, and officers and guards being appointed, pro- 
ceeded the shortest way to the flag ship. The sea 
was high and the boat upset at “the bridge,” as it 
was called, a line of sunken rocks connecting Drake’s 
Island with the mainland. A few men of the boat’s 
crew were saved, and one pr:soner. The president of 
the court-martial wished to postpone the trial, but 
the solitary prisoner claimed immediate justice, and 
was acquitted. The captain, savage as a wounded 
tiger, resolved to have his revenge. More brutal 
than ever, he now became thirsty for cruelty. He 
flogged a whole watch, because they did not secure 
the sails within an impossible time. At last, at Lis- 
bon, @ man more passionate than the rest, stabbed 
the wretch, but the point of the knife turned on a 
rib, the captain escaped, and the sailor was hung. 
With his dying breath the man declared, that he 
had willingly devoted himself to death, for the sake 
of his messmates. The captain died soon afterwards 
of apoplexy. 5 

The Africaine was another unhappy ship. A 
mutinous spirit had broken out, and the men threat- 
ened to rise if Corbet, an arbitrary man they dreaded, 
was appointed. The port-admiral had determined, 
if a mutiny actually broke out, to lay a frigate on 
exch side of the Africaine, and instantly sink her. 
This same Captain Corbet, who was afterwards killed 
off the Isle of France, once said at the admiral’s 
table, that the service would never be worth any- 
thing till captains could flog every one in the ship, 
even to the lieutenants. 

“* When that time comes,” said good-natured Sir 
Edward Buller, ‘‘adwirals will flog captains, and I’ll 
give you your full share, if ever you come under 
my bands.” 

Admiral Young, the port-admiral then, was a cold, 
formal, erect man, thin, grave, one hand always on 
the handle of his sword, the other banging stiffly by 
his side. His costume waa always the san.e—wi. te 
kerseymere breeches, black top boots reaching to his 
knees, and squared bat. He was succeeded by Sir 
Robert Calder, a bluff, good-bumored, stout man, 
who used to boast, thut when nearly sixty years of 
age he had dived under a fifty-gun ship. His neglect 
in destroying the French after Trafalgar was atirb- 
uted to his Scotch cautivusness. He bad attac: ed 
twenty-seven Frenchmen with fifteen English ves- 
sels, and captured two, bat be did not follow up the 
victory, because twelve or thirteen sail of the lire 
were mowentarily expected out of Coruuna t jin 
the enemy. 


No animal continues so long in a atate of infancy a8 
man; no animal is so long before it can stand. And 
is not this still truer of our souls than of our bodies? 
For when are they out of their infancy? when can 
they be said to stand? Yet, till they can, how much 
do they need a strong hand to uphold the! 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WE TWO. 


BY HELEN WYNDHAM, 


We started out upon life's dreary way, 

He, noble and pure-hearted, strong and true; 
I, petulant and willful, loving him, 

But loving blindly whom he worshipped, too. 


We two alone went out together, where 

Life's ways were narrow and the flowers few; 
He made my happiness his first great care,— 

I strove to make myself most happy too. 


We trod awhile the weary way, while thorns 
Grew sharper, springing up on every side; 
I bitterly complaining—patient he, 
Till by the wayside he fell down and died. 


Too late I raised the drooping, weary head, 

Too late I looked love in those matchless eyes; 
But O, 1 know that saintly spirit fled 

Looks pityingly upon me from the skies. 


> 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ve tatatatalatataaataatad 


BY FREDERICK HOWE MARION, 


You would have suspected Ruth Redding of any- 
thing—unless it were of being a thief—sooner than 
of being romantic. She had a little dumpy figure, a 
positive, brisk manner, a tiny frown between her 
eyebrows, and very rosy cheeks. There were such 
bleadings of white and red in her face that she would 
make you think of a prime Baldwin apple, I know. 
She lived with her father and tour little brothers on 
Kent street, and they kept boarders. 

Ever since her mother had died Ruth had kept the 
house running, and kept the three youngest boys in 
repair and at school. How cou/d she be romantic? 

It was just because the girl's life was so practical 
and realistic in its details that she did the very ro- 
mantic thing I am going to tell you of: 

She sent Eddie to the sture one day for some kero- 
sene lamp wicks. 
newspaper, 
iatoachairin the dining-room for a minute, while 
Ann filled the tubes and replenished the globes of the 
great table lamps. As she sat resting, and idly roll- 
ing the bit of newspaper in her hand, her eye fell 
upon one of the “ Personals,” so common in the daily 
sheets: 


“A gentleman of wealth and responsibility would 
like tu make the acquaintance ofa young lady, under 
twenty-eight, of good disposition and moral charac- 
ter. Address A. MARs, Boston.” 


Now, though Ruth was twenty-five years old, she 
had, from a child, been so busy about her own affairs, 
that she knew no more of the ways and wiles of the 
great iniquitous city she was in than an infant. If 
there had been any evil under the surface of this 
newspaper notice she never would have suspected it. 
She put the scrap in her pocket, but did not dismiss 
its import from her mind. After supper was through, 
her father’s dressing-gown mended, Charley’s sums 
reviewed, Ann paid her week’s wages, and Jack and 
Willie and Eddie put to bed, Ruth locked herself in 
her room and replied to the advertisement. 

She wrote a very long letter, describing her men- 
tal condition, and revealing her purity and innocent 
heart in every sentence. All that the girl had 
thought and dreamed since ber early girlhood was 
hinted at in that swiftly indited epistle. She wrote 
as it she were inspired. For the tirst time in her lite 
she appeared to have found a channel tor the secret 
workings of her nature. She soemed addressing an 
invisible soul which would understand hers. She 
imagined the secret life of the unknown to be the 
same as her own, that ber confidence would be re- 
ceived as it was given; that she must inevitably have 
gained a friend. 

Ruth mailed her letter that night at the nearest 
post-cttice box, and the next morning was, to all ap- 
pearances, lost in the mysteries of baking pies and 
preserving apples. You would never have thought, 
to see her pattering about in a gingham apron, with 
a long handled iron spoon, gummed with syrup, in 
her hand, that she ever could have expressed a 
belief that ‘the mystery of lite depre:sed her heart, 
yet the peace of the summer skies seemed to promise 
her some unknown blessing when most wearied.” 

Alter the baking and preserving, came the extra 
washing of bedding; then there was the sewing-ma- 
chine work to be dune, the new sheeting to be made 
up; numberless dinners and breakfasts to plan; 
side issues of directions to Ann, and a hundred trifles 
suffering for attention. A score of days went by 
swittly before it dawned upon Ruth that her letter 
might have been atswered. 

in her utter guilelessness she had subscribed her 
own name to her communication, and to Miss Ruth 
Kedding the answer was addressed : 


** DEAR Miss REDDING,—Your letter surprised me 
by its length and frankness. I am compelled to be- 
lieve in its sincerity, and its revelations interest my 
somewhat world-weary heart greatly. 1 will not ask 
you for a personal acquaintance until 1 am assured 
that it will be agreeable to you, but 1 beg that you 
will write to me again soon. Your friend, 

“AUBREY MARs.” 

Here was all the invitation Ruth needed tor another 
long letter. She had just finished writing it, and 


was coming down from her room with a lightened 
heart, when, in the hall, she met Mr. Aymetfs. 

** Miss Redding,” said he, “ are you at leisure?” 

** Not just now, Mr. Aymers; Ann needs me in the 
dining-room immediately.” 

“Can I see you for a moment after supper?” 

** Yes sir.”’ 

Mr. Aymers went ont at the hall door, and Ruth 
went down to discover that the muffins had been 
burned, and fritters woul i have to be made for tea. 

‘I suppose,” said she, stirring soda into the sour 
milk, “that Mr, Aymers wants a Jarger room or else 
he will go away. He will have to go, then, though 
I’m sorry; he is just my ideal of a gentleman, and I 
like to see him around. Ann, now don’t let these 
cakes burn! 

When she finally left Ann in charge, she went up 
stairs to find her father worrying over the weekly 
bills, and Jack crying because avother boy of Lillipa- 
tian size bad broken his ball bats. After talking with 
her father and cossetting Jack, she went into the 
parlor, Just as she had put the chairs in their 
places, picked up the newspapers, and discovered 
that the curtains would have to be washed next 
week, Mr. Aymers entered. Ruth turned, with her 
courteous little nod: 

‘*I am at your service now, Mr. Aymers.” 

“You must not laugh at me, Miss Redding—it’s a 
foolish fancy of mine—but I have made up a little 
book called Mental Photographs, which I should like 
exceedingly to have you contribute to.” 

Ruth was at first bewildered, but Mr. Aymers pro- 
duced the book and explained. It was a small blank 
volume, exquisitely bound, the first leaf adorned 
with a graceful frontispiece in illuminated penman- 
ship, followed by a written list of questions: ‘‘ What 
is your age, occupation, favorite color, wish, amuse- 
ment, author, book,—your religious views; opinion 
of Dickens, Voltaire, Damas, Washington, Napoleon, 
Tennyson, etc Your favorite season, actor, orator,” 
—a thousand questions, impossible for her to reply 
to, Ruth thought as she turned page after page. 
There were biank leaves, numbered according to the 
questions, she saw, for the answers, a complete set 
ot which constituted a mental photograph. 





They came wrapped in a bit of | 
Ruth was very tired and 80 she dropped , 


“O I cannot, Mr, Aymers! I don’t know anything 
about some of these things. I never read Voltaire; 
| 1 am no judge of scientific music; 1 don’t read Ten- 
' nyson ;” and a look of decided distaste for the sub- 

ject came over Ruth’s comely little face which Mr. 
Aymers was observing narrowly. 

** Well, but you can make a partial list. What is 
your favorite color? 

** Royal purple.” 

** Your favorite flower?” 

‘The pond lily.” 

** Your favorite wish?” 

“ To be beautiful.” 

“Your favorite season ?”’ 

** Spring ” 

“There are four questions answered already. I 
think you could make a tolerable photograph if you 
were to try, Miss Redding.” 

** Well, | will try,” said Ruth, emphasizing the 
verb, and receiving the book insomeawe. Like most 
of Mr. Aymers’s possessions, it was elegant. She laid 
it by tor her moments of leisure. 

Very promptly came the next letter from her un- 
known correspondent. It was quite lengthy, full of 
encouragement and sympathy, and enclosed a photo- 
grapb of her unknown friend. Kuth blushed as her 
eyes tell upon it. Avery handsome man, of six-and- 
twenty, with a pale, regular face, vivid dark eyes, 
and long ebon mustache, was portrayed. The tigure 
was tine, the dress exquisite. Ruth blushed, then 
grew pale; her air-castles fell shattered to the 
ground. 

A sudden practical view of the matter came before 
her. ‘Lhis princely young man could never be her 
friend! She was disappointed, shocked. The man 
looked as though he had never in his lite done any- 
thing more laborious than to lift a lorguette, and his 
ele gance repelled and frightened her. She glanced 
down at her gingham wrapper and labor-worn hands 
with a bitter smile; then dropping ber head upon the 
table, burst into bitter weeping. 

She cried off the first riot of her excitement, and as 
she arose, calm at last, she felt as though her life 
were deflowered. She seemed apathetic, weary, 
hopeless. Yes, George Arnold, you were right, “love 
makes or mars us all.’”? I warned you, reader, to ex- 
pect a strange revelation of romance in our practical 
girl, Kuth had fallen in love with a man she had 
never seen. 

Or she thought she had. She had certainly fallen 
in love with the ideal writer of those letters, the re- 
ceiver and appreciator of her own. Rereading the 
epistles she had received, and especially the last, 
they seemed suddenly to have become superficial 
and shallow. With a weight upon her which the 
poor child could never express, she put them away 
and went down to the kitchen. 

At six o’clock in the evening she was very tired. 
She heard, trom her room, where she lay wearily 
upon the bed, the gentlemen come in and go down 
to the dining-room where Ann took charge of them. 
She had arranged the table, but she could not eat. 

She heard little Jack crying, heard E:idie inquir- 
ing for her, but she did not get up. She was so mis- 
erable that it was a luxury to enjoy her misery. So 
she lay very pale and as still as if she were dead for 
# long hour; at last having decided that she would 
burn those letters, she made her appearance among 
the family. 

‘The parlor looked very cosy with its crimson win- 
dow urapery and shaded droplight. Ejidie was at 








work on his lessons at the table; her father was 
readiig the newspaper. Mr. Aymers was walking 
the floor, meditatively. 

He stopped and looked earnestly at her as she en- 
tered, she remembered afterwards—she did not notice 
it then. She went to Eddie’s side for a moment and 
then sat down to her sewing. 

She had never looked less pretty in her life, de- 
spoiled of her brilliant color, and her naturally pleas- 
ant expression quite deadened, but the elegant and 


reserved Mr. Aymers, who had never before during . 
his stay taken a seat in the general parlor, drew a | 


chair to the table beside her, and said in a low tone: 

“Has Miss Rath given me her mental photo- 
graph?” 

She started and flushed a little. 

“A very slight and unsatistactory one it is, 1am 
afraid, Mr. Aymers,” she eaid, timidly. 

“ May I see it?” 

She sent Eddie for the book. 

She averted her face with a feeling of shame for 
her limited knowledge of things as Mr. Aymers 
opened the book, and she did not see the light which 
flashed into bis fine eyes and the color which flushed 
his cheek. He did not say much, only smiled and 
nodded, thanked Ruth and took away the book. 

But the next day he surprised her much by asking 
her to attend the operas with him the opening sea- 


son, and thus gain the knowledge of fine music which | 


she had declared herself deficient in. 

“Mr, Aymers,” said Ruth, trae to her practical 
education, “I cannot afford it. I cannot be at the 
expense of opera costume.” 

“Then we will not go en costume. Wear your 
street dress, Miss Ruthie, and be ready at eight o’clock 
this evening,’’ and with a playful nod of imperative- 
ness, Mr. Aymers ran up stairs, leaving Ruth be- 
wildered and almost dazzled with the evening’s 
promise. 

It was an utterly charming evening. Other 
charming evenings followed. A vein of pure gold 
seemed uncovered to Ruth. This, and Mr. Aymers’s 
kindness, tact and gentleness were something real. 
She could but wonder at it, but she was very busy 
and very happy, and exceedingly wise in not mysti- 
fying and making herself miserable over it. 

Before spring she did experience a little warning 
pang. One evening Mr. Aymers brought into the 
parlor an exquisite little music-box which he put in 
operation. There was a good selection of airs, sev- 
eral were by Verdi, and when Ruth entered and 
stood listening, Mr. Aymers bade her discover the 
compositions of her favorite composer; for Ruth was 
nearly au fait now in musical matters. She pos- 
seased a discernment and aptness which astonished 
Mr. Aymers as it developed itself. She obeyed, eay- 
ing, laughingly: 

“Do you remember, Mr. Aymers, when I could 

make no photograph of my musical knowledge?” 

“Do I rememberY Yes, I remember, Ruthie.” 
And before she apprehended the action, he smoothed 
back the dark hair from her temples, and looked into 
her startled eyes with a steadiness and sweetness 
which made the fringed lids tall. The next moment 
she bad escaped to her room with a beating heart, 
locked the door, and stood trying to think. 

“Mr. Aymers—so wise, 80 good, 80 wealthy and ad- 
mired—love me! What am I thinking ot?” 

But Ruth thought of many things as she went 
about her work the next day. The result was that 
when she came into the parlor that evening, she wore 
very much the same look which she had worn upon 
the night she found a certain idol of hers shattered, 
and she was very cold and constrained to Mr. Ay- 
mers when he came in hurriedly, and begged her to 
take a little walk in the bright spring movunlight. 

Rath declined. 

‘“‘Then I shall stay at home with you,” said Mr. 
Aymers cheerfully, and settled himself in an easy- 
chair with a look of profound content there was no 
mistaking. But Ruth would not see how sweet it 
was. She sewed in sileuce till at last—the two being 
alone—Mr. Aymers reached over and drew the work 
from her hand. 

“ Ruthie, what is the matter? What ails my win- 
some little woman to-night?” and very much fright- 
ened Ruth found herself upoo Mr. Aymers’s knee and 
drawn down to his breast. ‘Tell me now.” 

How could she tell him what she had not acknowl- 
edged to herself—that she loved him? But he read 
the downcast face until he was satisfied, I guess, for 
at last he said: 

* You look as you did the day you were so disap- 
pointed in the photograph of your correspondent, 
Ruthie.” 

Her astonishment, so genuine, quite swamped all 
other feelings. Every expression but surprise was 
chased from her face. 

“Mr. Aymere,” she said, an overwhelming sus- 
picion dawning upon her, “do you know who my 
correspondent was?” 

‘* Yes, Ruthie, it was myself. Shall I tell you about 
it?” 

“ Yes, if you please,” said Ruth faintly. 

“ It was a gay young cousin of mine who advertised 
tor the entertainment he thought would result. He 
confided in me, and gave me some of the letters of 
his correspondents to read. Most of them were silly 
enough, but yours commanded my attention. I 
begged it, replied to it, and you wrote me again, the 
next time quite as charmingly. The second time the 
signature was written, I recognized it as yours, yet I 
could not believe the letters, so full of imagination 
and power, to belong to the little housewife under 
the same roof with myself. Guileless as the writer 
seemed, I doubted that she would not be at the pre- 


| Caution of using a nom de plume. Sol resorted toa 
| ruse to discover your penmanship. The specimen in 
the photograph book proved it to be the same; the 
practical little woman who made pies and mended 
little boys’ aprons was the apparently romantic gir) 
who revealed such a glowing and beautiful heart, 
Can you appreciate my surprise and delight, Ruthie, 
world-weary old fellow that I was, to find such a 
treasure right in my daily life? Why, 1 was exult- 
ant enough to dance a breakdown every day when I 
met you. But my little Ruthie never dreamed of all 
this. And she was shocked by the picture of myself 
taken six years ago. I used to bea gay pleasure- 
seeker, girlie; 1 fancy I’m something a little better 
now. Am I good enough for Rathie to love a little?” 
Ruth cried and clang to him, and the conversation 
which followed being of a very private character, 
reader, 1 conclude that we are wanted elsewhere, 
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BABY TRAVELLEBS,. 


French children are not independent. French 
mothers allow their children to join the table Phote, 
but they do not allow them independence, on the 
contrary, restraining them, if anything, more than 
English people do. On the other hand, they pay 
them infinitely more attention. A Frenchman cares 
probably a great deal more about his dinner than an 
Englishman, but he will interrupt it much more fre- 
quently to talk to a child, will mix ite wine more 
carefully, will discuss with a waiter more at length 
the suitability of particular dishes. The American 
child seems to rule the family much more; but the 
. French child absorbe it, and has, we suspect, much 

more influence upon its movements. It is very un- 
, usual, for example, for any but a French family to 
' geat a servant at dinner; but they, if they have chil- 
dren with them, do it constantly, solely that the little 
ones may be well and quickly lo»ked after, and com- 
pelled rigidly to observe les convenances. A certain 
' forethought for the little people, a sense that they 
have rights, is very perceptible in their arrange- 
ments, the care sometimes, no doubt, degenerating 
into most irjurious fondness. We saw a French 
father, whose son, about five, had expressed a wish 
for water en route to Chur, pay a franc fora glase, 
then, as the train started, buy the glass itself, and 
then, when the little imp threw glase and water out 
of the window in a pet at the delay, take him on his 
knee and spend half an hour in vain attempts to 
bring him to a happier mood. One could understand 
after that why freedom of bequest seems unnatural 
to Frenchmen. Sulkiners among French travelling 
children is, however, very rare. As a rule, they 
seem as happy as birds, and like birds they are ev- 
erywhere at once, till they form a distinct feature in 
the prospect. Their momentary impurtance pleases 
them, and so does the variety of scene, and when not 
suffering torments from indigestion, they generally 
contrive to fill the hotels with life, and movement, 
and happy if somewhat shrill laughter. Though not 
left independent, they are leit with servants much 
more than English children are, and not always with 
the most beneficial result. They see too much of the 
gteat vice of French servants, their indifference to 
trath. Approaching Paris from the south a little 
while since, the writer and his wife noticed a chiki, 
obviously of very good class, attended by two nurse- 
maids, and a young seminarist, whose relation to the 
party was not easily intelligible. Arriving at the 
ticket station, the superior bonne produced two 
tickets, and remarked audibly that she intended to 
carry the child through without paying for a third. 
The little lady was about seven; but the conducteur 
was informed with all the gravity of a Frenchwoman 
when telling a deliberate lie, that she was under two. 

“ Under two! but—mesdames.” It was of no use, 
she was under two, and the conducteur turned to 
the theological student, still reading his breviary. 

‘At least monsieur will not affirm a story so mon- 
strous, 80 incredible.” The seminarist half raised 
his eyelids, bowed in a manner quite sacrosanct, and 
replied : 

“ T know the child, and she is under two.” 

“Well,” affirmed the conductear, with some slight 
temper, “if you get that child through the barrier 
without a ticket, 1’l] eat her,” and disappeared. 

The women seemed frightened—having, we suspect, 
received the fare from their mistress— and we antici- 
pated a scene; but we had underrated French inge- 
nuity. “Fan must play baby,” said the nurse, and 
Fan was obviously delighted. Ina minute or two 
she was stripped, clad iu a nightgown or chemise of 
some sort, a handkerchief folded over her head, her 
hair combed back, and she herself transformed into 
a baby in long clothes. No human being could have 
detected the deception unless he had noticed that 
the nurse stooped with her weight. The little imp 
shut her eyes and did ingenue as if she had been bred 
to the stage, and as a baby in arms she was success- 
fully carriedin to Paris, the seminarist leading the 
way through the wicket, book in hand and eyes on 
the floor. The women who played that trick, never- 
theless watched over that child as none but the best 
English servants would have done, would have 
thought nothing of losing their own dinners to gratify 
any whims she might exprese at table. 

Does travelling benefit young children? We cannot 
say, for we have never watched English children 
under the ordeal; but we suspect not. They are in- 
juriously fed, keep late hours, and enjoy too much 
excitement for their mental health. The constant 
change of scene is a strain upon the mind tor which 
they obtain little or no compensation. The new faces 
bewilder them, the new scenes overfill their minds, 
and the new diet gives them a permanent dyspepsia. 
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BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 





Beautiful snow! beautiful snow! 

Floating from heaven, now fast, now slow, 
With thy angel plume of light; 

Over the main, over the plain, 

Sculptured, like marble, thy works remain 
In their bridal veil of white. 


Beautiful snow! beautiful snow! 

Filling the cells of the mosses, low, 
That shiver in elphin dell; 

Hollowing caves, where a fairy band 

Might trip it, at midnight, hand in hand, 
Where thy star-shaped crystals fell. 


Beautiful snow! beautiful snow! 
Hurrying in wreaths from the giant brow 
Of Alpine summit high; 
Where the light chamois, with a joyous tread, 
Bounds down the pass, or with thunder dread 
The avalanche rushes by. 


Beautiful snow! beautiful snow! 

Rich are the tints of thy crimson glow, 
Where the arctic rainbows play; 

Where day is diademed all the year, 

And glaciers, armed with a glittering spear, 
Charge the tempest through the spray. 


Beautiful snow! beautiful snow! 
Melting in April's sunny glow 
On my own New England hills, 
I love thee; for thy mantle pure 
Recalls the startling tales of yore, 
Till the heart with wonder thrills: 


Tells how the Indian, through the drift, 

Like a wolf bore down on war-path swift, 
And his terrible war-whocp rang, 

When the pilgrim closed his Bible dear, 

Called for his gun and his fighting-gear, 
And to the conflict sprang. 


Beautiful snow! beautiful snow! 
Soft and fair was thy saintly show 
When Wyoming's Gertrude fell, 
When, through the drift, up the mountain way, 
The fleeing band bore their dead away, 
The terrible tale to tell. 
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A DROPPED STITCH: 
- —OR,— 
THE LOVERS’ QUARREL. 


OOO 
BY AUGUST BELL. 





HETTY GAVETT said a sharp word to Ben Holmes, 
and at the same moment she dropped a stitch in her 
grandmother’s stocking, but she would not notice 
that, and went on knitting impetuously. Ben looked 
at her an instant in surprise; then a red flush mount- 
ed up in his face, and he turned about and went out 
of the house, down through the garden by the lilac 
path. Hetty heard the gate shut after him. 

“TI don’t care!” said Hetty, with a half frown. 
“He needn’t have forgotten my errand, then! If he 
can break his promises, so can I break mine; and of 
course I can’t go to the surprise party, now, when 
Mrs. Martin is coming here to tea the very same 
evening.” 

Soshe made her knitting-needles fly faster than 
ever, and did not stop to pick up the dropped stitch. 
It never would show when the stocking was done, 
she thought. 

A few moments after, she saw Celia Lonsdale com- 
ing up the street, with an alert step and a satisfied 
smile. She glanced at the window as she came along, 
and, seeing Hetty’s face at the pane, seemed to de- 
cide that she would come into the house. She swung 
open the garden gate, and came up the lilac path 
with an air. 

“* Now I wonder if she is going to be pleasant or 
unpleasant?” thought Hetty, rising to meet her vis- 
itor; ‘I never saw her equal for making people feel 
any way she chooses!” 

Celia sailed gracefully into the room, and gave 
Hetty a light kiss on each cheek. 

“* How pleasant it always looks in here!” she ex- 
claimed, as she took a seat. “‘ But seems to me you're 
not looking very well yourself, Hetty— caught cold, 
haven't you? Everybody has colds this spring.” 

“ Why no,” said Hetty; “1 never felt better in my 
life. What a pleasant day it has been, and the lilacs 
make the air so sweet!” 

‘* There, now, speaking of hlacs,” said Celia, with 
animation, “ would you mind lending me your new 
wool sacque, that has the lilac-colored dots on it?— 
just for once, you know; it is so very becoming, and 
mine isn’t made yet. That is, unless you want to 
wear it yourself. Are you going to the surprise par- 
ty to-morrow night?” 

“No, I believe not,” replied Hetty, with a little 
hesitation; “ mother has friends coming to pass the 
evening.” 

“0, then of course you can’t,” said Celia, prompt- 
ly. “But how queer you look! Are you sorry? 
Well, never mind—you’ll lend me the sacque, wont 
you?” 

“ Yes,” said Hetty; and she went rather slowly to 
fetch it from the closet, thinking to herself that if 
Ben should come back, and make all up again, then, 
if he wanted her to go to the party with bim, what 
should she wear? 

“O, thanks!” said Celia, taking the pretty garment 
eagerly. “I want to look particularly nice, because 
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I am going with Ben Holmes, and he is the hand- 
somest fellow in town—don’t you think so? I met 
him.on the street just now, and he gave me an in- 
vitation.” ° 

Hetty’s heart sank. This was something she had 
not dreamed of; but she nodded and smiled valiant- 
ly, and kept up her part in the conversation as well 
as she could, bending her head closely over her 
knitting. 

**See there—you’ve dropped a stitch!” said Celia, 
reaching out to take hold of the stocking; ‘I don’t 
believe you know what you’re about.” 

“ It’s no matter—it wont show,” said Hetty, feeling 
intensely vexed. 

*¢ It will show, too,”’ insisted Celia; and seizing the 
stocking, she stretched it between her hands. 
“There now, look at that; it grows deeper every 
minute—a perfect Jacob’s ladder. You’d better mend 
it before it gets any worse!” 

“ O, if she would only go!” thought poor Hetty, 
almost ready to cry. And apparently Miss Lons- 
dale’s mission was accomplished, tor she rose as she 
put down the work, and taking the sacque with her, 
kissed Hetty good-by, and departed. 

Then Hetty pushed aside her knitting, and had a 
crying spell all by herself. The world seemed so 
changed since morning, and all the pleasantness had 
gone out of the day. Only that morning, she had 
been so busy and happy over the new gloves she had 
been knitting for Ben, and they were all done except 
the border at the wrists. That was to be of shaded 
purple zephyr, and there was not a bit to be bought 
in the village. Soshe had given a sample to Ben, 
and asked him to get it for her in the next town, 
when he went over there on his weekly visit to the 
factories. Ben did not know it was wanted for glove- 
borders, nor that the gloves were for him. No! that 
was meant to be a surprise for him on his birthday. 
But it was Hetty’s little commission, and Ben was 
glad to do anything for her; so he tucked the sam- 
ple away carefully in his pocket-book, and drove off 
with a light heart. 

And, after all, he forgot the errand! That was 
what Hetty could not get over. She had been watch- 
ing for him ever since dinner, she was so anxious to 
get the gloves done in time, and then when he came 
back and had forgotten all about the little sample 
and the shaded purple, she was so disappointed and 
provoked that she showed it plainly in her face and 
manner. Then when Ben, who could not seem to 
see that he had done anything very dreadful, began 
to talk about the surprise party, Hetty, in a sudden 
pettish impulse, said if he did not care enough about 
her to remember her very particular errands, he 
probably would not miss her company much, and she 
had made up her mind not to go to the party. Be- 
sides, the Martins were coming to spend the same 
evening. That was a two-edged sword, for Ben had 
once been jealous of young Martin. Then there was 
a hasty word and an indignant reply, and that was 
why Ben’s face flushed, and he had left the house so 
abruptly. 

To have it all end this way! Hetty felt as if the 
whole world was in a tangle, and never could be set 
straight again. Celia, too, of all the girls in the vil- 
lage! To tell the truth, Hetty felt a decided terror of 
Celia; for one never could know what the girl was 
at, and she had so many covert ways of accomplish- 
ing anything she wanted to do. And Ben never had 
seewed to like her, either. O, why had every one 
grown so strange, all of a sudden? 

Hetty’s grandmother came into the room just then, 
and took up the stocking. 

“You're getting along nicely, child,” she said. 
“ But what is this?—a dropped stitch! That will 
never do; you had better pick it up right away, be- 
fore it goes any deeper.” 

*O, I can mend it so it never will show,” said 
Hetty. 

*¢ Well, perbaps you can; but Iam sorry you have 
knit round so many times since the stitch dropped. 
It would have been so much easier to have taken it 
up at first.” 

Hetty made no reply, and her grandmother, at last 
discerning from the tear-stained cheeks that some- 
thing was amiss, laid the stocking softly down, and 
left her to herself again. 

** Poor child!” thought the old lady; “something 
has gone wrong besides the stocking. I wonder if it 
is about Ben? I wonder if there is a dropped stitch 
there, too?” 

The next day passed by rather drearily. Hetty 
tried to keep busy about the house, and in her little 
garden, and not to think, any more than she could 
help, about the unfinished gloves, and Ben, and the 
party. She almost wished that it would storm, so 
there would be no party, and so that the Martins 
would not come. But the sun set rosily in the west 
at last, and evening came on. 

Mrs. Martin, and her son Edward, who had come 
home from the city for a short vacation from busi- 
ness, made their appearance early in the evening, 
and found the Gavetts in their pleasant little parlor, 
Hetty looking as pretty as a pink, but rather “ prim 
and solemn,” Edward Martin thought. Still he man- 
aged to get the chair next to her, and to keep upa 
close conversation, while he watched everything she 
did. She was knitting again on her grandmother’s 
stocking, and had not yet mended the dropped 
stitch. 

“ Why, you’ve dropped a stitch, Hetty,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Martin, whose sharp eyes watched all that went 
on. 

Hetty bit her lip. 

“I’m going to mend it right away,” she said, quick- 
ly; and so at last she went to work upon it. 





But easier said than done. She could only take 
the stitch up through as many loops as it had drop- 
ped from, and the inch she had knit above it seemed 
impenetrable. So there was the poor little stitch at 
last with nothing to hold to, and in danger of slipping 
back again. Hetty threaded a needle, and began to 
fasten it down with a neat little darn. 

“ Don’t fook quite so even as the rest, does it?” re- 
marked Edward Martin, with a critical glance that 
provoked Hetty, and made ber say to herself, almost 
maliciously, that dry-goods clerks always did know 
& great deal too much about clothes—so much more 
than a manly fellow like Ben would. 

“If I were you, Hetty, and could knit as fast as 
you do,” said ber mother, smiling, “I think I should 
ravel out that last inch, and take the stitch up fair, 
and start again.” 

**T have a great mind to,” said Hetty, looking at 
the stocking thoughtfully, and beginning to draw 
out the needles, one after another. And as she did 
80, she wished she could ravel out ali that day, and 
all the day before, as easily as she could the stocking, 
and begin all over again, with the hasty words taken 
back and forever forgotten. 

Meanwhile, Ben Holmes was quite as unhappy in 
his way as Hetty in hers. As he was walking rapid- 
ly away from her house, in the first flush of provoca- 
tion and excitement, he had met Celia Lonsdale, who 
stopped him at once for a chat, and almost immedi- 
ately asked him if he was going to the surprise party. 
He told her no; and then she rallied him on his 
gloomy looks, and challenged him merrily to go to 
the party as her escort. He accepted the challenge, 
without stopping to think, and promised to go with 
her. 

A moment after, when she had passed gayly on, he 
could have struck him for what he had done. What 
would Hetty say? And now he forgot all about how 
angry he had been. Angry with his little Hetty? 
Never! And if it were not for this foolish engage- 
ment with Celia Lonsdale, be would go straight 
back and ask Hetty to forgive him, and see if he could 
not coax her to go to the party, after all. 

‘‘And how careless I was to forget to buy that pur- 
ple stuff for her, when she charged me so particular- 
ly to get it,” he thought to himself. ‘‘ I wonder what 
she wanted it for? I promised so faithfully, and 
there she was watching for me when I came back. 
No wonder she was provoked!” 

He took the sample of zephyr out of his pocket- 
book, and looked at it remorsefully. 

‘*I know what I will do,’ he said,suddenly. ‘I'll 
take my horse, to-morrow morning, and ride straight 
over to the town, and get that purple worsted for 
Hetty before I see her again. Then I will get it to 
her somehow, and tell her how sorry I am for all 
that has happened. But O, confound the party and 
Celia Lonsdale!” 

So away went Ben, the next morning, as fast as his 
horse could carry him, over the hills and along the 
straight turnpike, with the bit of purple zephyr in 
the little vest pocket over his heart, and there was 
no danger of his forgetting it this time. When he 
reached town, he went from store to store, till he 
found a perfect match for the sample, shaded off 
beautifully from the deepest purple to the most deli- 
cate lilac. 

‘*It is pretty,” thougl:t Ben, as he looked at it; 
‘just like everything that Hetty has. I wonder what 
she is going to use it for?” 

Then he put the package carefally away, and rode 
back again, as fast as before, over hills and turnpike; 
but when he reached home, he was afraid t» go and 
see Hetty that afternoon, after all. 

* For what will she say about that detestable par- 
ty and Celia Lonsdale?” he thought. “I never will 
get into such a scrape again! Is there any way to 
save myself from it now?” 

Ben thought it all cver awhile to himself, and then 
he rat down and wrote a little note to Hetty, and laid 
it softly away in the tolds of the purple zephyr. 

“ Now for the party,” he said, with a shrug of his 
shoulders; ‘‘and if Charlie Gavett happens t» be 
there, I know he wont refuse t» do a kind turn for 
me.” 

Celia Lonsdale was all ready, ina flutter of ribbons, 
and crimps, and ccquetry, when he called for her in 
the evening. She had on a pr tty white wool sacque 
with lilac tufts, which he noticed in an instact, and 
looked at intently. 

Celia seemed to be ina very exultant mood, and 
chatted gayly all the way as they went to the party. 

* Let’s stay till the very last of it,” she said; “I 
know I shall enjoy the evening so much. The last 
party I went to, 1 did not enjoy at all, because my 
escort was so disagreeable. But this time it is very 
different.” And she lingered on the last words with 
a soft accent that made Ben fecl nervous. 

But when they reached the house where the party 
was to be, Ben grew quite attentive. He assisted 
Miss Lonsdale in the disposal of her outer wrappings, 
waited on her into the crowded parlor, and prome- 
naded up and down with her at least three times. 
Then his eye fell on Charlie Gavett, who stood in the 
door looking on, with a slightly surprised air. In a 
moment more, Ben had skillfully managed to leave 
Celia in the midst of a group of girls, and then he 
drew Charlie out into the hall. 

It had got to be nine o’clock, and Hetty was just 
taking up the stitches again on her knitting-needles, 
and that one dropped stitch the most carefully of all, 
while Mr. Martin looked on with amused eyes, and 
his mother talked away as briskly as ever, when all 
of a sudden in came Charlie, and threw himself down 
on the sofa by Hetty, as if he was weary of the whole 





Jones, and Dick, and Celia Lonsdale and all her set, 
and Ben Hculmes, and— 0, by the way, Hetty, here’s 
@ package I was asked to bring you.” 

He handed her a large, soft package, and Hetty 
opened it almost listlessly ; but O, how her heart beat ; 
it was the lovely shaded zephyr, skeins upon skeins 
of it! Dear Ben! But sbe knew the Martins were 
watching her, so she said, as carelessly as she could: 
“O yes; something I sent for, for tancy-work!” 
Just at that moment her fingers touched the little 
note inside, and allin a blush and tremor she con- 
trived to read the few words it contained. O Ben, 
Ben! It was not all over, then—he would forgive 
her—he had not left off caring for her! 

“ Hetty,” said Charlie, lazily, ‘I’m dreadfully 
tired, and my slippers are up staire. Dvuu’t you want 
to get them for me?” 

** Why, Charlie, I’m ashamed of you!” exclaimed 
his mother, reproachful'y. 

But Hetty sprang up iu the most willing manner, 
and hurried out of the room, closing the door after 
her, while Charlie began a vivid description of sume 
comical incidents af the party, which completely ab- 
sorbed his listeners. 

Hetty ran through the hall, and hesitatingly paus- 
ed at the front door. 1t was open—there was Ben! 
He stood in the shadow of the lilacs, waiting, and 
with a little sigh of perfect happiness, she laid her 
hand in his, and all was forgiven and furgotten, as if 
it had not been—the sharp words, the jealousy, all 
put away. 

Ben could only stay a very few moments, but it 
was enough tor both to be sure of each other’s love 
again. 

** To-morrow is your birthday, isn’t it?’ whispered 
Hetty. ‘‘Come around early, please, for something 
very particular.’ 

“And, O Hetty, I must stop jast a minute longer, 
to tell you why I forgot your errand yesterday. Uncle 
James wanted to see me very especially in his uftice 
at the factory, and what he had to say was that he 
was ready to take meas junior partner after next 
mouth, if I liked. 1t was so unexpected, and I was 
in such a hurry to get home and tell you, that I for- 
got all about the zephyr worsted. For now, you see, 
no one can object to our being engaged any more, and 
we can be married next tall, darling!” 

** But what about Celia Lonsdale?” asked Hetty, 
demurely, and teeling as happy as if she had never 
known a doubt. 

* Don’t ever speak the name to me again!” said 
Ben. ‘The ouly nice thing about her is her cloak, 
and that reminded me somehow of you. IL wonderif 
she has wissed me yet? I must go back, and be there 
in time to escort her home—and then good-by to Miss 
Lonsdale!” 

So away he went, reluctantly, and Hetty ran back 
into the house, feeling quite independent of anything 
the Martins might say. However, she got Charlie’s 
slippers befure she went back into the parlor, and 
there she found him talking so fast that nobody had 
any chance to tell her how lung she had been gone. 
Then she seated herself coutentedly at her knitting 
again, and had made up the lost inch, and more, too, 
by.the time the Martins took leave. 

“There, now you have gone to work the right 
way,” eaid her grandmother, smiling. ‘‘I never 
should know that a stitca had been dropped. It 
was much better to ravel it all out, and begin 
afresh.” 

Hetty smiled, too, but her smile was not for the 
stocking; she was thinking of something else that 
had gone wrong, and been ravelled out, and begun 
over again, 80 happily, eo very happily. 

And the n xt morning she sprang up very early, 
to finish off the gloves with their lovely purple bor- 
der, so that when Ben came, a little later, there was 
his birthday present all ready for him. 

So the dropped stitches were all taken up, and the 
web of life went on without any more flaws! 





ANECDOTE OF TWO LOGS. 


A gentleman had two dogs of the terrier- breed —one 
rough-coated, rather large, of great intelligence and 
great attaehment, named Pincher; the other was a 
small, smooth coated, snarling animal, but an excel- 
lent house-guard, named Jacko. They lived together 
on very triendly terms, domiciled generally in the 
housekeeper’s room, where they were great favorites. 
One Suniay evening, the servants were summoned to 
prayers, leaving the room with their supper on the 
table, the cook only remaining in the kitchen a’ juin- 
ing the supper-room. Ina short time Pincher went 
into the kitchen and puiled the cook’s gown, who, 
supposing he was begging for food, chid the animal 
and drove him away. In a few minutes he returned, 
and again pulled at the cook’s garments, when he 
was again reproved. A third time he came, and 
pulled at her gown with more vehemence; when, 
wondering at the cause, she followed him to the sup- 
per-room, where the tirst thing she saw was little 
Jacko helping himself to the supper. In this in- 
stance, it is impossible not to suppose that Pincher 
know right from wrong, and that he thought it his 
duty to report the wrong done, although by bis play- 
fellow and friend, to the person in authority. Here, 
in fact, a degree of intelligence was shown which is 





world. 


nearly allied to reason. 


‘* What’s up now?” asked Mr. Martin, elegantly. 

“O, I’ve come from the party round at Brown’s,” 
said Charlie, yawning; ‘ but it was a stupid business, 
and [ came cff early.” 

“ Well, now, do tell me who's there!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Martin; and Hetty listened eagerly. 

‘QO, the Marsh girls, and the Floyds, and Bell 
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THIS AND THAT. 

Shall females hold civic positions? is a question 
that is being very generally asked, and in some 
places the affirmative answer has been decided and 
emphatic. We see by our exchanges trequent men- 
tion of instances where females have been appointed 
to positions on school committees, and though the 
result has not in any instance we believe been re- 
corded, there can be no doubt that it was satistactory. 
For such a position as this, females of strong execu- 
tive ability and sound judgment are unquestionably 
fitted. Besides, the matters of taste and time are in 
their favor, and schools with a female* supervisor 
would be oftener visited and better looked after than 
now, where a multitude of other business makes that 
of committee-man a merely nominal or honorary 
trust. There might be an objection that the com- 
miltee-women would be more severe upon the female 
teachers tuan man, who is unmistakably prone, 
through the weakness of the masculine sex, to over- 
look shortcomings that may be offset by pleasing 
manuers and a preity face—these last would secure 
no palliation in making up a verdict with ber—but 
how far this objection is valid must be settled by 
parties interested outside of the school-committees 
There are other places wherein they may be found 
fully equal to the other sex tor usefulness—as direct- 
ors in humane institutions, in churches, in intel- 
lectual associations—and in such places faithfully and 
efficiently discharging the duties, they may show 
their fitness for higher trust. In towns, where any 
sul ject is mooted involving improvement, as for in- 
stance, in laying out grounds or planting trees, the 
taste ofa of refi t in consultation would 
be invaluable, and much that is now heterogeneous 
and inexcusable would have been prevented could 
her voice have been heard in it. Without coming 
out for “ woman’s rights” and the many things 
hinging thereon, we can conceive of cases that would 
be decidedly advantageous could she have her voice 
in the councils. 





A man in business who gets drawn upon the jury 
feels that he is badly dealt with by Fate, and that 
the jury-box is the wrong box for him. And this, 
too, with comfortable easy chairs, every attention 
paid to their wants, a capital dinner, if kept by the 
exigency of a case, and pay amounting now, by the 
recent liberality of legislators who expect to be jury- 
men by-and-by, to the sum of three dollars and 
twenty-five cents per day. There are bummers, of 
small means but some respectability, who are very 
glad to get the chance for a long stretch, and don’t 
feel as though they have been much “ put upon” to 
be put upon the jury. These people are bores to 
lively judges, who will never excuse a business man 
it they can help it. Such come at conclusions quick- 
er, and their verdicts are arrived at with business 
promptness and regularity. In England there is no 
wonder at the reluctance shown to serving on a jury, 
even by the poorest. The compensation there is only 
a sbilling a day, and one trial recently lasted three 


pay would attract no bummers here—they would 
avoid the courthouse as flies do a vinegar hogshead. 


The old Stackpole House has disappeared, chip by 
hy and brick by brick, before our eyes, to make 








way for the new United States Post-Office building 
on the corner of Water and Devonshire streets. Thus 
the ancient landmarks are disappearing, and though 
we think we regret their departure, we watch the 
process of demolition as the little child watched the 
martyrdom of the early Christians by the lions. Its 
little sympathies were all excited, and it remarked 
that one little lion in the background wasn’t get- 
ting his share! We calculate, as we gaze, where 
a lever might be put to work more mischief, and are 
disappointed when anything tends to interrupt the 
swift destruction. The opinion of the ridiculous 
person that Boston would bea fine place when fin- 
ished, is repeated to-day in view of the great changes 
going on. The present generation has very little 
sympathy with the one that is past, and the sacred- 
ness of old timber and bricks weighs not a feather 
against utility, and down come the old houses, and 
streets disappear before the ‘“‘ march of improve- 
ment.” Stagnation is unwholesome, and old houses 
remind one of the decay that attaches to all mun- 
dane matters, and therefore we welcome the new. 
It isa pity, however, that people when they built 
towns should not have had a little foresight and 
made allowance for growth. A great portion of the 
expense of our own city is owing to this mistake, and 
our widening and straightening streets is necessi- 
tated by their narrow and crooked views of things. 
The old cowpath theory regarding the laying out of 
Boston is undoubtedly the correct one, and this path 
that led toaspring and that path which led toa 
tree established the croes and by-streets that are to- 
day so puzzling to strangers that there is nothing 
more confusing this side of the labyrinths of Crete. 
But we are coming out all right, and when Boston 
ix finisbed, then we shall have something to boast of. 
We can never become Philadelphia, though, in 
Quaker angularity, and have reason to be thankful 
fur that. 


Parents are not balf enough aware of the benefit 
of cultivating the taste of their children, deeming 
the ‘ practical” the all-essential thing to prepare 
them for grappling with the world. They of course 
thould be grounded in the practical, but the wsthet- 
ical is just as important, and, in view of future exi- 
gency, it may prove the right arm of support. The 
parent should know by the bent of a child what it 
is fit for; its tendencies point the way it will go. and 
never shou'd any tendency to taste be subverted or 
rooted out, on the suppesition that it will not be 
needed in coming time—that a life of poverty will 
not admit of its cultivation. This is a'l wrong, and a 
parent who sets up his own ideas against nature in 
his child, does an evil of irreparable consequence. 
The ruling passion of a child may be a love for all 
that is beautifal, that, by cultivation, might some 
day be made available tor the most practical use. 
Thus the making of wax flowers—as one instance— 
might become a genteel and agreeable pursuit, much 
better and more profitable than tailoring or dress- 
making, or the c busi to which women 
are consigned, as by Fate. If parents will, as far as 
they are able, give heed to the natural bent of a 
child’s genius and not try to warp it to any narrow 
rule of their own, they will better fit the child for fa- 
ture usefulness, and not reduce it to the hard strug- 
gle of uncongenial and forced employment. 





The proposition to have an art gallery connected 
with the Boston Public Library, that shall be open 
to the public, receives almost universal approval. 
With all our boasted advantages of education and 
refinement, the nations of Earope eclipse us in this 
matter of public art galleries. Owned by the gov- 
ernment, their doors are thrown open to the people, 
and every one who bas an innate respect for art is 
indulged, and its ennobling influence is exerted for 
the benefit of his better nature. For art has this in- 
fluence, and its power is felt wherever opportunity is 
shown. The people of France, Italy and Germany 
possessing these advantages, allowed to look upon the 
works of the great masters, have their fancies quick- 
ened and their hearts enriched by the privilege. The 
ennobling sentiment of a picture is more potent than 
that of a sermon for enchaining the common mind— 
the one requires long and at times tedious attention, 
the other commends itself to the eye at once, and all 
the tenderness of the nature is aroused by it. Wheth- 
er illustrating external or internal nature, the true 
artist feele the solemnity of his mission and the sa- 
credness of his gift, and paints or carves for the ben- 
etit of his auditors. He is a preacher, and every line 
he draws has the grandest meaning in it, designed 
to bring the mind in rapport with the subject, and 
the people receive the good intended through sym- 
pathy. Appreciation knows no rank; the laborer 
may surpass the prince in admiration. Onur art gal- 
leries are great benefits, but are luxuries. They are 
also merely show depots of transient art, bat a public 
gallery collects and holds the best of everything, the 
standards that delight the world, and these we would 
have for the instruction and pleasare of our people. 
We would be more proud of Boston possessed of a 
gallery like this, than we would to see her absorb 
balf the towns in the State, and boast a population of 
millions. 





DROUGHT IN AUSTRALIA.—The colonies of Victo- 
ria and New South Wales are both saffering terribly 
from the wantof rain. The drought is universal. 
From Melbourne in the south to Queensland in the 
north, sheep are perishing by thousands from want 
of water. On one “ran” 30,000 have been lost in 
this way. 





; $60,000 worth of lace. A lace merchant in the city 





Fashion and Gossip. 


SPRING FAsHion.—American black silks such a8 
are sold by Jordan, Marsh & Co., are much worn 
this spring for street dresses. They look well, are 
genteel, and wear well, which is the great consider- 
ation for those to whom money is something of an 
object, in these days of high prices. Straw bonnets 
willonce more be worn, the fashion being set by 
Queen Victoria and Eugenie, to help the straw mak- 
ers, whoare in a poor condition for the want of em- 
ployment. Some new style: of straw have appeared, 
but not in any great quantities. Lace is much used 
forjdress trimmings. The most expensive kind is the 
favorite. We have seen a dress that was trimmed 
with $20.000 worth of lace, and it was not much of 
@ drervs either. In the course of a few weeks, the 
best of spring goods will appear, and then we shall 
have something to say about styles and other 
matters. 


CourRTsHIP IN GREENLAND.—There is something 
exceedingly melancholy in the accounts which are 
given of the custom of courtship in Greenland. Gen- 
erally, women enter upon the blessed estate with 
more willingness and less solicitude than men. The 
women of Greenland are an exception to this rule. 
A Greenlander, having fixed his affections upon some 
female, acquaints bis parents with the state of his 
heart. They apply to the parents of the girl, and if 
the parties thus far are agreed, the next point is to 
appoint two female negotiators, whose duty it is to 
broach the sul.ject tothe young lady. This is a mat- 
ter of great tact and delicacy. The lady ambassa- 
dors do not shock the young lady to whom they are 
sent by any sudden or abrupt avowal of the awful 
subject of their mission. Instead of doing this, they 
launch out in praises of the gentleman who seeks 
her hand. They speak of the splendor of his house, 
the sumptuousness of his furniture, of his courage 
and skill in tishing and catching seals, and other ac- 
complishments. The lady, pretending to be affronted 
even at these remote hints, runs away, tearing the 
ringlets ot her hair as she retires, while the ambas- 
sadresses, having got the consent of her parents, 
pursue her, drag her from her concealment, take her 
by force to the house of her destined husband, and 
there leave her. Compelled to remain there, she 
sits for days with dishevelled hair, silent and deject- 
ed, refusing every kind of sustenance, till at last, if 
kind entreatics do nt prevail, she is compelled by 
torce, and even by blows, to submit to the detested 
uniun. Jn some cises, Greenland women faint at the 
proposals of marriage; in others, they fly to the 
mountains, and only return when compelled to do 
80 by hungerand cold. If one cuts off her hair, it is 
# sure indication that she is determined to resist to 
the death. All this appears so unnatural to us, that 
we seek for the reason ef such an apparent violation 
of the first principles of human nature. The Green- 
land wite is the slave of her husband, doomed to the 
lite of toil, drudgery, and privation; and if he die, 
she and her children have no resource agaivst starva- 
tion. The married state is a miserable condition, 
while widowhood is a still more appalling fate. 


HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip —A woman in New 





York broke a kerosene lamp over her husband’s 
head, after unsuccessfal attempts to scald him with 
hot water from a tea-pot and to brair him with a 
stove lid, but in so doing she burned herself so 
severely that she has since died——A bridal dress at | 
a recent New York wedding, was trimmed with 


has enough «l’Alencon to trim a drees which be will 
sell for $20 000.—The “ Boston” is the fashionable 
dance in New York circles.——A 10,000 bracelet was 
among the plunder of the Philailelphia burglars.—— 
A belle at the Seventh Regiment ball, in New York, 
glittered in $30,000 worth of jewelry.——Ex-Presi- 
dent Tyler’s daughter is one of the most graceful 
riders seen in Central Park.——A St. Louis heiress 
has eloped with her father’s coachman.——A $10,000 
d’Alencon shaw] appeared at a weddi':g reception in 
New York, last week.——“‘ Engagements ” are pub- 
lished along with marriages and deaths in an Omaha 
paper ——The New York charity ball netted $16,000. 
—-For full-dress, gay young gentlemen advocate 
the biue dress-coat with dead gilt buttons, blue vest, 
and lavender pantaloons.——Jenny Lind’s daughter, 
a girl of t~elve, has ber mother’s voice and talent. 
—Isabella has her fortune told by cards twice a 
day.——Fifty wives and ninety children comprise the 
household of the King of Burmah.—The Mar- 
chioness of Hastings is to seek consolation in another 
marriage.——A Parisian millionaire has captured an 
American belle, and there is to be a wedding soon. 
—A notice of a birth in a London paper has ap- 
pended to it these words, ‘‘ Mr. Furbes (the fatber of 
the child) requests the prayers of his triends and ac- 
quaintances in this sore afiliction.”——Fashionable 
invitations to dinner in Paris contain the bill of fare. 
—Necklaces, brooches and earrings, studded with 
diamonds, and costing thousands of guineas, have 
been bestowed upon Patti by the Emperor of Russia 
and other nobs at St. Petersburg.—-Tae Ewperor 
Napoleon has postponed the execution of his-plan to 
erect asplendid statue to his mother, Queen Hor- 
tense. It wasto have been placed in trout of the 
Tuileries. The opposition journals had much to say 
in criticism of the plan.——Bowdvin students are 
said to be indignant because Brunswick has voted 
not to license any billiard halls this year. 





NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. By Lewis 
Carroll. With ere tT > Illustrations by John 
Tenniel. Boston: hepard. 

This is one of the witchiest, queerest, fenniest 
books ever printed. Little Alice passes through a 
maze of the wildest adventures, transformations and 
surprises, maintaining her own childish individual- 
ity tothe end. It is a dream, of course, and the 
story is delightfully unlike anything before pub- 
Hshed, fall of the nicest touches of humor, and puns 


that sparkle on every page. In its nonconformity 
with the rules of story writing is its principal charm. 
It runs from scene to scene and from incident to in- 
cident with the wild incoherency of a dream, and all 
the weird things possible to be gathered in a bright 
child’s memory or fancy seem to have been pressed 
in to form its constituents. It isa child’s book, but 
the older children will read it for the fun of the 
thing, and better understand the subtile pleas- 
antries than the very smallest; but Alice’s wonder- 
fal experience, and her varied changes, will cause 
young eyes to open wide, and the adventures will be 


‘realities to excite the interest and astonishment of 


the youngest readers. It is very elegantly printed, 
bound and illustrated, and altogether is one of the 
most beautiful juvenile books that we remember to 
have seen. 


ADVENTURES IN THE WILDERNESS; or, Camp- 
pon in the Adirondacks. By Willina "H. H. Mur- 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co., successors to 
Ticknor and Fields, 


Mr. Murray presents in this book evidences of his 
prowess as @ sportsman which place him high up 
among the artists of the rod and gun. It is a delight- 
ful description of summer adventure in a wiki coun- 
try, and abounds with incidents that excite profound 
attention or mirth, told in all the abandon of the 
true “ sport,” but free from any word or expressi:-n 
that may offend the most delicate taste. Everybody 
will enter into the spirit of the scenes he describes, 
and epjoy more knowing its source, It is an oppor- 
tune publication; Mr. Marray being a new comer 
among us, the book will attract many tu Park street 
who will wish to hear a minister that can erjuy so 
much wherein they are interestell, on whose pisca- 
tory platform they can unite, if not on his theologics), 





Taat Boy or Norootr’s. By Charles Lever, a1.- 
thor of ‘* Cuarles O’Mally,” etc. New York: Hai- 
per & Brothers. 

A very excellent story. For sale by A. Williams & 

Co. 

FIsutNnG IN AMERICAN WaTERS. By Genio C. 


Scott. With One Hundred 3 Seventy Lliustra- 
tions. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is a very valuable work tor ail who delight to 
take fish, and those who are interested in their ar- 
titicial training. Everything interesting to the 
sportsman and to those scientifically engaged in the 
propagation of fish may be found in its pages. It is 
one of the most complete books of the kind ever pub- 
lished, and meets an existing want. For sale by A. 
Williams & Ov. 

THE INGHAM PAPERS. Some Memorials of the Life 
of Captain Fredaeric Ingham, U.S. N., sometians 
Pastor ot the First Sandemanian Clurch in Nag 

General 


uadavick, and Major by 
Patriot Service in italy. By Kdward 


thor of ‘It, Yes, and Perhaps.” Bosten: Fields, 
Osgood & Co. » successors to Ticknor & Fielus. 

A vumber of the strange, but attractive stories 
published by Mr. Hale in the Atlantic and other pe- 
riodicals, are herein combined, the authorship of 
which is imputed to a character, that, like the ** Man 
without a Country,” is the creation of Mr. Hale’s 


own genius. Captain Ingham is a philosopher, and 


, the poems are streaked with the profoundest thought 
' conveyed in the quaintest and funniest manner. Oxe 


cannot say he disbelieves the stories, because they 
possess 80 much that ia truthful. The strangest of 
them all is “ The Rag-Man and Rag-Woman,” prov- 
ing that people cannot afford to burn fuel at the rate 
of two hundred and twenty dollars a ton—a moral 
lesson for all who burn paper. More books than this 
are promised and we shail gladly welcome them. 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY FOR APRIL. — Ballou’s 
Moninhly 18 a model waguzive. 
Pearl of the Court,” a poem, 
fully illustrated by the portrait of a beautifal lady, 
followed by ** Natural Specimens,” comprising the 
specimens as well as the descriptions. ** Australia 
and its Wouders;” ** St. Patrick’s Day,” illustrated 
by a picture of a St. Patrick celebration. ‘The above 
are bug the comwencement of a string of gems. Puab- 
lished by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, Cungress street, 
Boston.—Kockport Journal, 





SLAUGHTER OF RATs.—The legions of rats which 
people the sewers of Paris suffer each spring a gen- 
eral onslaught with the formidable pack of terriers 
kept fur that purpose by the municipal powers. 
Whenever a fresh lot of demulition is put in hand, a 
grand irruption of rats takes place in the neighbor- 
hood, and the terriers are accordingly set to work. 
In the battue which has juet been necessitated by the 
pulling down of honses for the opening of the new 
Rue Reaumuar, 4000 of these troublesome animals 
were killed during a single night. The numbers 
slaugbtered annualiy a t to milli These 
skips are converted by cheap glove-makers into the 
‘Gants de Tarin,” which closely resembling kid, 
while costing only a third of its price, are so gener- 
ally worn by the eccunomical portion of the Parisians. 
As for the flesh of these creatures-.if report speaks 
true—the sausage-makers have a busy time of it af- 
ter every fresh buttue that takes place in the dark 
subterranean city. 











weeks. This is especially unfair, because the judges 
and councillors and even the oflicers of the court are 
paid for their time, while the jaryman is conscripted 
and made to serve, though his most vital interests 
suffer. Imagine our jurymen receiving a guinea for 
twenty days severe service, shut out from the pure 
air and association with the work, their families de- 
pending perhaps on their labor for support! There 
would be agitation you may depend, and those Eng- 
lishmen must be a mean set tostand it. Theshilling 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











(Written for the Fiag of our Union.) 


“NIGHT BRINGS OUT STARS.” 


Where are the stars to-night ? 
The deepest darkness clouds this path of mine} 
I question, as I look above for light, 
** Is it not dark enough for stars to shine ?"’ 


“ Night brings out stars,’ ‘tis said! 
Dear Father, how much longer must it be 
Ere from the gathering shadows overhead 
Some star of pri-mise shall arise for me? 


I may not understand 
Why thou hast darkened thus my life's best days; 
But let me feel the clasp of thy strong hand, 
And I can follow e’en through thorny ways. 


O, give me faith enough 
To bear with fortitude life’s needed pain; 
When skies are dark, and paths are hard and rough, 
I am too apt to mu: mar and complain! 


“ Night brings out stars!’ How long 
The blessings of a life may lie concealed, 
Till midst the darkness of some fancied wrong, 
The glory of a lifetime stands revealed! 


‘Tis but a little while 
My soul shall look beyond life's prison bars 
With eyes of longing! Soon God's glorious smile 
Shall light me to my home beyond the stars. 
L. A. P. 
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(Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1869. 
by ELLIoTT, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office o 
the District Court of Massachusetts.) 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
From September to May. 


BY MARGARET VERNE, 








CHAPTER IV. 
SOMETHING ABOUT MR. LANCASTER, 


HERE lived, on the outskirts of 
the western town wherein my 
story is located, a middle-aged 
woman with her daughter. She 
occupied one of a little cluster 
of cottages owned and rented by 
Mr. Lancaster. There was little 
known of her by ber neighbors 
beyond the fact that she was a 
quiet, sad person, who seldom 
went beyond her own home, 
and that she earned her living 
by running a sewing machine. 
Her daughter was a pretty, del- 
Icate little creature, with a 
complexion of pure red and 
white, her “head running 
over ” with soft flaxen ringlets. 

This woman’s pame was Marietta Gray, and away 
back in her youth she had committedasin. The 
fruit of that sin against berself was her daughter, 
whom she called Jennie. In these days of reckless- 
ness, when women on every band smother their im- 
prudences by crime, when not only inside as well as 
outside of marriage the “‘ murder of innocents” has 
grown to supply a trade in market, this woman’s life 
seems to me truly heroic. When she became con- 
scious bow her crime had wrought upon her a retri- 
bution, she did not try to take the matter in her own 
hands, and cut herself free by committing a greater 
sin. Bat she turned her back upon the past, and 
fled from the man who had. wronged her. Alone, 
unaided save by the Christ who loves us, she worked 
out her own redemption, Upon herself she took the 
pains and suffering of motherhood without being 
blessed by the holy name of wife. 

All through those hours of martyrdom, when to 
women of right belong so much of tenderness and 
love, she did not flinch, nor cry out that her punish- 
Ment was more than she could bear. With lips un- 
comforted by kisses, hands burning with fever and 
yet knowing no caress of fond affection, she made her 
way from darkness into light. Who shall say that 
she did not “‘touch God’s right hand” in that 
darkness! 

When I hear it noised about me on every hand, 
this pleading, scolding and sometimes angry prayer 
ot women for what they call their rights, I sometimes 
think they have gotten the whole thing upside down, 
and are working away at the wrong end of the sub- 
ject. When I hear how men wil! become purified by 
the presence of women at the ballot, I cannot help 
thinking of the old adage that ‘charity begins at 
home.” -Some one has retorted that beginning there, 
there it ends. But I cannot see itso. Men are bad 
enough, the Lord knows; but until we women can 
learn to treat each other mercifully and justly, until 
we learn the true apirit of the text, “ Little children 
love one another,” I think we might as well let our 
wicked brothers alone. How many women, I won- 





But when Jennie grew old enough to look about her | 
and understand, when she began to ask for her papa, 
and, further on, when of her own accord she mourned | 
him dead, the burden was heaviest on that woman’s 
heart. She spent sleepless nights and long weari- 
some days pondering upon the subject, and striving 
to find light by which she should be guided. And at : 
last she decided to allow the child to grow up to wo- 

manhood ignorant of the circumetances of her birth. 

Used as she was to wrestling with sorrow, it seemed . 
to her that sbe could not live after Jennie knew of 
her shame. There seemed little need of her know- 
ing it. They were so cut off from the world that it 
was little or nothing to them. People who had 
known her years ago knew nothing of her now. Long | 
since her own relatives mourned her asdead. If the 

man who had wronged her still lived, he would never 

seek her out. Long miles Jay between them. 

Ah, little she knew how Fate was throwing the 

lines of their lives side by side again, waiting to com- 

plete the tragedy which she had been so many years 

enacting. Here, too, after a lapse of more than a 

score of years, she came upon one whom she had 

known in girlhood; a woman of large sympathies 

and many charities, one of the few who used her 

wealth more for the good of others than herself. 

Alter so long a silence, it was strange that Marietta 

Gray should be tempted to tell her life, at last, to 

this woman! Perhaps her burden was growing so 
heavy that she could not live unless some one shared 
it with her. Certain it was she was happier atter 
another had louked over her life with her, and told 
her with tearful eyes that she had done nobly and 
well. Her friend, Mrs. Charlot, did not breathe a 
word to her of the plan that came to her as she lis- 
tened to her story, or how she saw for her in the 
future a life tar removed from labor and want. That 
the name of him frum whom Marietta had fled was 
as familiar to ber as her own, sbe did not betray by 
look or word. But she took the work wisely into 
her own hands, keeping well her secret. 

I think it can be said of beauty as of murder that it 
“will out.” Toher sorrow Mrs. Gray, as she was 
called, learned this concerning her daughter. Try 
ae hard as she might, she could not keep Jennie’s 
pretty face from attracting attention. First it was 
only the neighbors who watched her as she worked 
in her garden of mornings, or saw her sit on the 
porch with her sewing every afternoon. She was 
such a happy little body, too, running over constant- 
ly with laughter, that it did people good to look at 
or speak to her. Then she had a voice like a canary, 
and piped up her songs the day through, and always 
as if in love with her own singing, caring little 
whether any one beside ber was pleased or displeased 
with it. She began to have lovers, too. Young men 
got in a way of making a highway of the green lane 
that passed their house. Little ragged boys brought 
her bouquets, and got their ears pulled for their 
trouble. When the autumn ripened, she was the 
recipient of baskets of ftruit—grapes, plums and 
peaches, all of which she accepted as if they belonged 
to her by right. Her mother looked on and sighed. 
Sometimes she would gently remonstrate with her, 
but it always ended in the sprite’s doing as she 





| see him until he was quite to the door, and so he 


' back from her face with blue ribbon, and a dress of 


veteran, be was always on the lookout for new in- 


tantalizing Mr. Carrington’s vision. He did not 


trigues and fresh game, So one day, after listening ‘ dare take money from other business to invest in this, 


to young Day’s praises of Miss Jennie for a full half . 
hour, he thought it might not be a bad yJan to find 


| out how much truth there was in his rhapsody. 


Ostensibly he went for the purpose of looking the 
house over to see what repairs it needed for the win- 
ter. Not that he was given to such thoughtfulness 
for the comfort of his tenants as a general thing; but 
he was a sly old rat, and forever went about his 
meanness under a falee color. 

He found Jennie sitting by the window, singing 
and sewing. She made such a noise that she did not 


got the benetit of one verse of her song, which she 
sang as though very much in earnest: 


“O, take away your gold, old man; 
O, take up your gu ld and start! 
If it heavily weighs on your old hands, 
What would ‘come of my young heart?" 


Looking at her as she sat there, wholly uncon- 
scious that he was observing her, her fair curls tied 


the same color setting off her clear pink and white 
complexion, he thought that his enamored collector 
had not overrated his subject. She was repeating 
the words, ‘* What would ’come of my young heart,” 
when she looked up and saw Mr. Lancaster. She 
always hated the old man in that sung, and at that 
moment she thought he had made his appearance in 
the person of the landlord. During his visit sbe 
could not rid herself of the idea. She did not lay 
aside her sewing to listen to him, but sat silently 
stitch, stitching away. She knew that he watched 
her while he conversed with her mother; she felt his 
eyes upon her face, and the pink of her cheeks 
changed to an angry scarlet, protesting against his 
glances. When he took his leave, promising to come 
again in a few days to overlook in person some re- 
pairs which he wished to make, the girl’s heart grew 
heavy. After he had gone, she sat a long time with- 
out speaking. 

‘What is it, Jennie?” her mother asked, seeing 
her troubled face. 

She laid down her work and went to Mrs. Gray. 

‘** Mother,” she said, ‘I never in all my life before 
80 wished that my father was alive!” 

The mother’s face grew pale, but she had no words 
to answer. 

‘That man’s presence made me feel the need of 
somebody strong to protect me,” she went on. 

“ He isan old man, my child,”’ the mother said, 
her voice sounding strange and hollow. 

** Yes, old and gray-headed—I know that. I dare 
say he has daughters as oldaslam. But I am glad 
he is not my father.” 

Mrs. Gray laid her hand caressingly on the fair 
curls, as if in answer. 

‘IT wish, mother,” the girl continued, “ we were 
not so ‘poor. “I would like to go to my father’s 
grave.” 

Her eyes were full of tears, and as she said this, 
the big drops fell down ber cheeks. 

“ My poor, poor child!” the mother moaned. 





pleased. 


promised to be an annoyance. 
youtb, atormentor of a guitar and bugle as well as 
of Mrs. Gray and Jennie. Worse than ail, he was a 
son of their nearest neighbour. He was not one to 
* let concealment like a worm i’ the bud gnaw at his 
damask cheek.” He talked from morning until 


howled with bis bugle of the passion that was con- 
suming him. 

*O mother,” Jennie said, one morning, “ it’s 
dreadful for me to have to be smothered under the 
bedclothe:s every night! I don’t believe I can stand it 
much longer. 1 haven't slept with my ears out tor 
four weeks.” 

“I thought you were fond of music.” _ 

“So Lam, of healthy music. But last night I got 
it into my head that the fellow over yonder was in a 
fit. When he tooted up, I kept saying to myself, 
* How hard he’s having it!’ and then when he went 
away down like the melancholy bleat of a calf, ‘ He’s 
going now, poor thing! he can’t stand it much longer.’ 
Ounce there was such a too-boot-too-hooting that it 
seemed that be and his bugle were having a fight. I 
know they both groaned, and cried, aud breathed 
hard, but which got the better of it I couldn’t deter- 
mine, for, as smothered as I was, I dropped cff to 
sleep.” 

“ You'll know to-night,” Mrs Gray said, smiling. 

“ Isn’t it fortunate it’s coming cold weather, moth- 
er? He may get well by spring.” 

It was through this youth, who rejoiced in the 
name of Lorenzo Day, that the fame of Jennie Gray’s 
beauty reached the ears of Mr. Lancaster. Day had 
collected the wealthy landlord’s rents since Mrs. 
Gray had occupied the cottage, thereby having an 
excuse for first visiting them. At first Mr. Lancaster 
paid little heed to the ravings of bis collector, believ- 
ing, to use his own term, that his head was not quite 
level. But he was so persistent in his praise and en- 





der, are there who do not shrug up their shoulders 
at the sight of an unmarried mother with her ille- 
gitimate child? Yet in doing this they encourage 
that most horrible of all crimes, that of murder; they 
not only encourage it, but to the weak they make ita 
necessity. 

Marietta Gray learned in the quietude of her own 
home how virtuous women looked upon herself and 
her child; and how they would have glossed over 


thusi that he was forced to listen to him. We 
already kuow this man as a worsbipper of beauty. 
He had pursued it all his life, and now, when his 
hair was gray with advancing age, he was playing 
the lover to Mies Agnes Kyecourt, and striving to 
barter his wealth for her loveliness. And yet no 
sensitive woman ever met a glance of admiration 
from Mr. Lancaster’s eyes without blushing hotly, 
with a feeling that his expression of face was but 

















@ sin, had she never allowed it to come to light. 


little better than downright iosult. Old as was this 


At last “of all the train there was a swain ” that : 
He was a musical 


night of his smashed-up condition, and then at night . 


** You never bave told me much of my father. I 
do not know where he is buried, even. Will you tell 
me now, mother?” 
| What did she mean by torturing her so? the poor 
; woman thought. How could she answer her—how 

could she satisfy her? 
| “ Wait, darling, wait!” she cried, clasping her 


and still the temptation was great. Mr. Lancaster 
saw how it was ata glance. He saw, too, that if the 
young man risked his capital in this thing, it would 
ruin him, Yet he had nocompunctionsof conscience 
in calling the scheme a splendid one—a sure road to 
wealth, etc., etc. 

** Would he engage in it?” Carrington asked. 
Lancaster smiled. “To tell the truth, I have 
money enough,” he said; “‘ more than 1 can keep 
well invested, and there is no use in my engaging in 
anything to make more. But any amount that you 
want I shall be glad to let you have. In this you 
need a round capital.” 

‘* Yes; but doing business on borrowed money isn’t 
very wise, and yet,” he continued, as if to himself, 
“T can repay it in a few months, at latest.” 

“ No trouble about that at all. I would trust you, 
Carrington, for any amount. You have shown your- 
self a shrewd business man since I have known you.” 
You see how it was, reader. This fly walked 
straight into the net, and the next morning early 
went down to Lancaster’s « flice, and allowed the fine 
meshes to be twined and twined about him. Then 
the old spider, jubilant with success, sat him down 
and looked about him for other victims. 

The heavy mortgage on the Ryecourt property 
next at'racted his benign soul, He must gain pos- 
session of that. Then, if he read Agnes aright, there 
would be no obstacle between him and the consum- 
mation of his wishes. She could not stand poverty; 
she was not of the stuff to go out into the world and 
work for her daily bread. On the other hand, Car- 
rington would not dare marry her when bis business 
was cramped and uncertain. She would hate bim— 
and he chuckled to himself thinking of it—even if he 
saved her from penury and want. Bat then she was 
80 magnificent in her hatred, and she would be all 
his! Beyond that, he cared little, 

True, there was another little issue that gave him 
an uneasy thought now and then. If James Rye- 
court married Ruth Worcester, some of Ainslee’s 
money might get into the concern, and make mis- 
chief forhim. But there were ten chances to one that 
this would not happen. He reasoned the matter 
shrewdly, for he was as sharp as steel, and read peo- 
ple as we read books. The morning following the 
scene at Mr. Ainslee’s his svu! took reston this score. 

At the late breakfast at the Ryecourts that morn- 
ing, James made his apyearance looking pale and 
haggard. His sister sipped her chocolate leisurely 
as she looked him over, wondering a little what new 
debauchery he had found to change him so. Not 
that she worried much about it, for she was too well 
used to such things to be shocked out of her indolent 
carelessness. Thinking of her buff cashmere morn- 
ing-drees, just new from her dressmaker’s, she said, 
absently : 

‘* James, I’m afraid you took your wine too strong 
last night.” 

“T did not drink last night,” he answered, curtly. 

“Indeed, how odd! I thought it was love in the 
daytime and wine at night,” she laughed. 

“Love!” he sneered, the word almost choking him. 

“ Yes, love for the fresh little Ruth. How is it? 
When cap I call her sister?” 

“Never!” he growled, “1 would not be a fool, 
Agnes.” 

She looked at him ir.quiringly. 
yourselt?” 

“There is no explanation needed. Aman who has 


“ Will you explain 





. convulsively about the neck. “ Sometime I will tell 
you all you want to know.” 

The girl put away her mother’s arms, and taking a 
step backward, looked for a moment into her eyes. 

* Something is not quite right, mother,” she said, 
. Sadly, and then with slow, lagging footsteps turned 
away. 

In the meantime Mr. Lancaster drove back to 
town, feeling well paid fgr the trouble of his visit. 
His wicked old head was full of mischief, and all the 
‘ devils within him were up in arms to aid him. Be- 

sides this, he had a dozen irons in the fire, prom- 
: inent among the number being his wooing of Miss 
; Ryecourt. This was a source of a great deal of 

trouble to him, for working against a rival like Chris 
| Carrington was discouraging business. He did not 
care in the least that Agnes hated him. That only 
gave a zest tothe game. He bore a hundred rebuffs 
complucrntly, thinking that they only made his vic- 
tory greater when the proud beauty yielded. But 
how to disarm his rival was the question which he 
studied day and night. If he could but get bim in 
his power in some way; cramp and ruin him in bis 
business, so that marrying would be a luxury beyond 
his means! If old Ainslee’s niece would but draw 
him from his allegiance—anything or everything to 
take him from his path. 

As he drove through town, cogitating upon this 
weighty subject, perched like a big spider in his net, 
waiting to catch unwary insects, be saw Mr. Carring- 
ton walking down the street. He was always dog- 
ging Chris’s footsteps, pouncing upon him from all 
corners, looking him over, questioning him and study- 
ing him, like some miserable disease hunting up a 
weak spot upon which to make araid. He drew up 
his horse opposite him now, and called out, as he had 
a score of times before: 

“ Ride, Carrington?” 

For once in bis life, Chris’s face lightened up at 
sightofhiu. Sir Fox took due note of it. 

“He must want something,” be thought. 

A ride of two or three squares brought the matter 
to light. Some speculation—I cannot go into details 
in which a mountain of money could be made, was 








been a rascal all his life cannot afford to be honest, 
even in his love. Ruth Worcester is as poor in purse 
' as you and I—you know the rest.” 

** You have parted—yes.” 

‘“*If I dared, I would take her penniless, and make 
a fight of it with her; but it looks too heavy.” 

Agnes shrugged her shoulders. “That might do 
for some people, but not for you, James. When she 
grew to be a burden, you would forsake her.” 

“Thank you. You compliment me. Pray tellme, 
now, what you would do in case you married for 
love (the riches thrown in!) and some ugly chance 
swept your husband’s fortune away?” 

**] am a woman, and it is different, you know. I 
would cling to the man I loved through every misfor- 
tune known to earth, and love him the better for it!” 

* Faugh, Agnes Ryecourt! Take away your satins 
and your diamonds; wear houest calico year in and 
year out; make your fair hands brown by dish- 
washing; nurse your own children, and go on foot, 
dragging a baby-cart, instead of rolling along in your 
carriage, and see where your love would be! This 
love is a luxury to those who can affurd it; but in 
poverty peuple have to do without it. If I had not 
squandered my money, to-day 1 should be the pos- 
sessor of the sweetest woman in God’s world!” 

“1 wonder if you are right?” Agnes said, thought- 
fully. 

“Try it, and see. I’ve a mind to go and hang 
myself.” ‘ : 

** You will never do that, James. You are too 
dainty to use a common rope. To shoot yourself, you 
would have to-have a jewelled revolver, and then I 
don’t believe you’d take anything but diamonds for 
the charge.” ‘ 

**Do you know,” he asked, growing suddenly ear- 
nest, ‘‘ that something has to be done? That we are 
nearly at the end ofthe tether? J have failed in my 
undertaking, now what wil! you do?” 

“ What do you want me to do?” she asked, speak- 
ing very low. 

“IT want you to marry Lancaster.” 

* You would sell your sister to purchase yourself 
ease,” she said, scornfally. 
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“Not l. I speak only for your good. Before an- | 


other week I shall be thousands of miles away. I 
cannot stay here.” 

* Perhaps you'll follow the Treats to France. The 
fair Sophia doubtless awaite your order yet.” 

“ Not a bad idea, by George! but I had not thought 
of it. Ugh! to be tied to that clown-like female 
through all my life! It’s worse than the Lancaster . 
medicine.” | 

* Bat it may not be hard to swallow with golden 


" syrup, and I think you'll manage to take that.” | 


** You are getting sharp. And yet we both joke 
upon our coffins, because I tell you we are nearly to 
pe end of this thing. When was Carrington here 

> ted 

Miss Ryecourt’s face crimsoned. “‘ He has not been 
here for a week or two. Why do you ask?” 

“ Because I think you are counting without your 
host in that direction. Agnes, did he ever say that | 
he loved you?” 

“ How dare you put such a question to me?” 

“Allin good faith, my dear. I want you to under- 
stand yourself. You have not answered me.” 

** Neither shall 1.” 

‘That's enough. I don’t want any plainer answer. 
Did he ever ask you to marry him?” 

“No.” 

“Nor will he.” 

“Your wisdom is.assumed. You know nothing | 
about it.” 

“ You can look at it yourself, if you have the cour- 
age. Chris Carrington has not been silent all this 
while for lack of encouragement. If he bad wanted 
to speak, he would have spoken.” | 

She saw the force of his argument, but she would 
not give up. Her face flushed and paled by turns, 
and when she spoke there was a slight tremor in her 
voice. 

“ For the sake of the dear old times when we were 
innocent children together, James, when we told 
each other of our little pains and hurts, I dare to tell 
you how dear this man has been to me. At first . 
I did not want to love him, but I could not help it. | 
I believe I could have died for him, James.” | 

“ It isa deuced sight easier to die for people than it 
is to live for them, sometimes,” the brother answered 
dryly. “I’m sorry you got in so deep, indeed I am: 
I wish I could help you in some way. But I believe 
you will see by-and-by that there is little solid sense | 
in this romancing. On the boards, in the glare of 
lights, with all the show and glitter of the stage | 
about, there is nothing more beautiful than Pauline’s 
message to Claude that she would ‘work for him, | 
toil for him,’ etc., etc. But puta Pauline of every- 
day life to fine sewing, or at the washtub, for her 
hero, and I bet you a picayune she'd scold like a 
fish woman.” 

“ Well, don’t let’s talk of itany more. It’s very 
late, and you see the table is not cleared,” Agnes 
said, rising. ‘‘If something hxs to be done, it will ; 
be done, I suppose; but 1 feel like putting the evil 
day afar off.” 

As she spoke, Mr. Ryecourt glanced out of the low 
window, down an eastern walk. 

“ Lancaster is coming,’’ he said. 

“T will not see him, if he is,” she answered, quick- 
ly disappearing from the room. 

Two hours later, when Agnes entered the parior, 
she was met by her brother with: 

“* Ed Lancaster holds the mortgage to this house, 
and a note against Chris Carrington for twenty-five 
thousand, What next?” 

“God knows, I do not!” was the solemn answer. 


CHAPTER V. 
A CONFESSION. 


Ir was like a tomb at Rolf Ainslee’s after the de- 
nouement of that evening. The master of the house 
buried himself in his room, appearing only at meal 
time. Likewise Ruth betook herself to the silence of 
her chamber, and bore the pangs of disappointwnent 
alone. Henry had full sway from attic to cellar, and 
days through she went lumbering around, chanting 
in the dreariest of monotones. Doubtless she began 
to see the folly of her ways, for she renewed her al- 
legiance to the church, and three evenings out of 
seven went regularly to worship. She began each 
day with: 

“O, I want to get into de kingdom, 
O,I must get into de kingdom, 
For I longs to get into de kingdom, 

Into my heaven-li home !"* 


She stirred this hymn up with her bread; she 
washed her dishes with it, swept with it, scrubbed 
with it, and at night wound it up with the kitch- 
en clock. She had a way, too, of standing with closed 
eyes in the middle of the floor when she sang, keep- 
ing time with one huge foot, until it seemed that her 

cry to “ get into de kingdom,” if heard there, must 

os readin assented to, and she allowed to enter it, 
just to quiet her. Other servants of the household 
looked solemnly on, not daring to indulge in a single 
mischievous propensity; for Henry had them under 
excellent discipline, and was very severe in her pun- 
ishment. And yet | remember there was one excep- 
tion to this general rule of good behaviour. One day 
when she wus standing with closed eyes, rolling out 
from her huge lips an earthquake of sound, a little 
darkey shied a lighted fire-cracker at her heels. 

For a minute, Henry thought there had been some 

, and a door bad been opened leading into— 
not the upper, but the lower kingdom. 

“Good Lor’! what’s dat?” she cried out, jumping 
‘neni and looking back at her heels. 





| water. 





As she did this, she caught sight of a kinky head 
disappearing from the doorway. 

“ Dat imp’den nigger! Ill dun pull every bit o’ 
wool out of him. De black scamp!” 

She strock a bee-line from the door through the 
backyard, Duck, as they called the boy, going like 
the wind before her. It was a swift race, over wood, 
barrels, boxes and ash-buckets, ended at last by the 
boy’s plumping into a tub of rain-water, which he 
attempted to leap. 

“ Dack sure ’nuff, but yer can’t swim out of dis 
yer!” Henry called out triumphantly, pouncing up- 
on the dripping youngster. “I’ll take divil out of 


, yer, jist clean,” sousing him up and down in the cool 
** I (souse) will see if yer (souse) are gwoine - 


to disturb (souse) my 'flections in dat (souse) imp’dent 
way. (Souse, souse-e-ty souse)!—I’ll gin yer sich a 
baptizin’ as yer wont git over till de day of yer death.” 

Not a word from the stolid Dack; not a plea for 
mercy. He was used to water and preferred that 
punishment to a whipping. When, at last, he es- 


‘ caped from Henry’s powerful hands, he ran into the 


kitchen and turned a somersault equare into a basket 
of clean clothes, and before she could catch him 
(she was completely out of breath), threw up a win- 
dow, and jumped out. 

“A pow’rful wicked nigger!” Henry ejaculated 
piously. Butever after she was careful how sife sang 
of “de kingdom ” with her back turned towards the 
door. 

Two or three days after this incident occurred, one 
bright, golden morning late in October, Mr. Ainslee 
‘aroused himself from his lethargy and sent for Ruth 
to go to his room. There had been little or no com- 
munication between them since the memorable even- 
ing 80 often mentioned, and now Ruth dreaded inex- 
pressibly a private interview with her uncle. At 


| first she was so paralyzed by the blow which pros- 


trated her, that she feared nothing beyond. No suf- 
fering to come, it seemed to her, could be more aw- 
fal than that which had first fallen upon her. 

Rath found Mr. Ainslee sitting in an armchair by 
the window, from which he arose when she entered, 
greeting her politely, if not cordially. He placed a 
chair for her ina courtier-like manner, which at any 
other time would have elicited a smile. 

* Are you well this morning?” he asked, in so kind 


, @ manner that she looked wonderingly at him. 


“ Quite well, sir,” she answered, as stiffly as a lit- 
tle embarrassed girl would have done. 

“‘I want you to tell me, Ruth,” he began, in a low 
tone, all the nervousness of manner wholly laid aside, 
“T want you to tell me of the person, lady, I believe 
it was, who gave you the message that evening at 
Miss Ryecourt’s party.” 

“TI know nothing of her, only that she was tall and 
dark, and dreseed in some sort of a lustreless fabric 
with few ornaments.” 

** Why did you not tell me at once?” 

“I was afraid, Uncle Rolf. I stole away from you, 
you know.” 

“ Yes, yes; I know!” he answered, impatiently. 


‘Your punishment followed you, too. Of that I: 
I only want to find this ' 


have nothing more to say. 
messenger. She—” he hesitated fora second—‘‘ she 
holds the key to a mystery which I have tried to 
fathom for many, many years.” 

‘* What is it?” she asked, seeing that he waited 
for her to speak. 

“* Twenty years ago, when there was no excuse for 
me, I committed a terrible sin. It was no boyish 
freak, which the world puts down and excuses under 
the head of ‘ wild oats,’ but it was a crime done in 
fall maturity, with few or no circumstances to palli- 
ate it. Before, my life was blameless enough, better, 
perhaps, than the lives of most men. Perhaps the 
wickedness of years culminated here, blossomed out 
into this poisonous deed.”’ 

He stopped, his voice growing husky and faint. 

** Well?” urged Ruth, leaning towards him, as if 
to gather the secret from his very lips. 

“This sin was against Marietta Pray a poor, but 
beautiful girl, whom my pride would not allow me 
to marry. I was tascinating enough in those days, 
though I look and appear little like it now, and by 
some devilish logic, I coaxed her to be my mistress. 
I placed her in luxuriantly furnished rooms,surround- 
ed her by everything beautiful which money could 
purchase, was, in fact, a slave to her every whim and 
fancy, but I could not make her happy. Her sin 
stared her at every turn. We lived together six 
months, and I grew to love her as I loved none be- 
side on earth. I resolved, conquering pride and pre- 
judice, to marry her, and leave the scene of my 
wrong-doing forever. I thought, in a new home, 
with new sights and faces about us, we could begin 
life, and forget the past. 

“TI went to her rooms one night to tell her of my 
dream. My head and heart were full of it, and I 
know, as I went down the old quiet street, it was 
hard work for me to keep on at a sober, steady pace 
becoming to my years. We should be so happy! 
There would be no dark shadow of sin fvrever fol- 
lowing; no ghostly spectre forever stalking before 
our eyes. As my wife, she would grow glad and gay 


once more, the freedom and purity of other days re-' 


turning to her. Well, well! I found her room empty 
that night; God help me!—I never shall forget it, 


how desolate it all was; the flowers in the window; 


the sleepy birds in their cage, and a score of other 
things reminding me of the happiness which had 
eluded me. 

“TI found a note on the table addressed to my 
name. She was going away, she said, to live a stain- 


less life once more. There was a great trial over- | 
shadowing her; perbaps, if she met it bravely. 





and fearlessly, God would forgive her. She did not 
blame me (eweet soul!) the wrong was hers; she 
should have been stronger. I must never seek her— 
never, never. Asdear as my tenderness and care 
had been, she left it for something sweeter and bet- 
ter, a life ofhonesty. If she could not wrest that 
from the world by desperate striving, then she would 
not live. She would win all or die. 

**T have searched for that woman for twenty years, 
Ruth. I have scoured every city in the Union 
through for her, but never since that time, until you 
gave me that word, have I heard her name mention- 
ed by human lips. I have grown prematurely old 
in the search. I have grown hard and soured. I 
have hated myself, and at times the God above me. 
Sometimes 1 have been about for months, staggering 
under the weight of a cruel murder. Nights 
through I have seen her face white and set, like the 
faces of the dead. I have seen her wearing every ap- 
pearance which comes of fearful suicide and murder; 
her features distorted, eyes protruding with the mark 
ofa rope about her neck; I have seen her bloated 
and terrible from a death by drowning, her cold eyes 
staring blankly into my face, her beautiful hair wet 
and slimy about her temples, I have known that I 
was her murderer, as much so as though with my 
own hand I had put the knife to her throat, or sent 
a bullet through her head. Again I have thought 
of her in want,—perhaps working as so many work, 
gaining scarce enough to keep herself and child from 
starvation. I have thought of her toiling early and 
late, while I, her betrayer, was surrounded by the 
luxuries of life. O, all these years I have loved her, 
my wife, my wife! Do you wonder that I am hard? 
Do you wonder that my soul has grown cramped, 
brooding over this terrible wrong? Has not my sin 
followed me like a haunting demon, giving me no 
rest?”” 

When he ceased speaking, Ruth was sobbing with 
her face buried in her hands. 

“O Uncle Rolf, if I had only known this, how 
much kinder I should have been, how I should have 
loved you!” 

“As though a crime like that could make me 
more worthy of your love, child!” he said, sadly. 

“It isn’t the sin, it’s the suffering,” she said, “ the 
knowledge that—don’t be angry—you are like other 
people. My own little trial seems nothing, now; not 
worth the sighs I have given it. O, if we could only 
find her, Uncle Rolf, how happy we should all be!” 

“That seems a long way off. I have no clue to 
guide me—nothing but those few tantalizing words 
to aid me in my search.” 

“ But I should know the lady if I saw her again, and 
this very day 1 will begin to look for her. I'll not 
leave a nook or corner unsearched, and I shall find 
her. Cheer up, uncle, I feel all through and through 
me that I shall find her, and then, and then—O, [ 
believe I’m going crazy, I feel so light!” 

In her enthusiasm Ruth Worcester did a deed 
which since her childhood she bad not dared. She 
sprang up, and threw her arms around her Uncle 
Rolf’s neck, kissing and hugging him so energetically 
that the old gentleman struggled to free himself. 

“Ruth, Ruth!” he said, his breath nearly choked 
out of him; “you are too sanguine, too sanguine. 
Do you think you can accomplish in a day or week, 
what I have given almost a lifetime, and failed in?” 

‘* But I am fresh at the work, and a woman, too,” 
she added, archly. “There was a gentleman at the 
party who knew that I was the recipient of a mes- 
sage trom a stranger. If you are willing, and dare 
trust me, I would like to see him. He knows 80 
many people that I feel sure he can help me. Be- 
side,” she added, with a biush, dropping her eyes, 
“IT would not like to go to the Ryecourts myself, and 
that is the only way I can reach this matter at once. 
He is a visitor there, I think.” 

* Do just as you please, just as you please,” Uncle 
Rolf said, inspired by her confidence. ‘‘ Find her, 
and I shall be your debtor, not you mine!” 

That afternoon Mr. Carrington received a note, at 
his « ffice, that affected him very pleasantly. It was 
an invitation from Ruth Worcester to call at her 
uncle’s house at his earliest possible convenience. If 
he had not given considerable thought to the lady 
since their meeting, he would have obeyed her call- 
ing as that of the commonest acquaintance. But, 
to tell the truth, he had originated more than one 
impracticable plan of continuing the acquaintance 
with her. Perhaps,had he not by some chance dis- 
covered her intimacy with James Ryecourt, he would 
have persevered in one way or another, until he 
conquered every obstacle in the way of meeting her. 
But he concluded to let things take their course, 
thinking, perhaps, that after the brief summer of 
their flirtation was over, if it was best for them to 
know each other, it would all come about easily and 
naturally. It was a faith that he kept with him al- 
ways, trusting to an unseen providence to place in 
his reach that which it was for his best good to have. 
I do not mean that he was not a desperate, earnest 
worker where there was real work to bedone. It 
was where the lines were faint and the light dim that 
he waited for the guidance of something beyond and 
above him. 

** Well, this is well,” he said to himself, laying 
aside the little note among other treasures. “Iam 
very giad of this.” 

The secret understanding which existed between 
Mr. Carrington and Ruth Worcester after an hour’s 
interview, did much towards ripening their acqaaint- 
ance. Their relations could not be quite common- 
place, when he was pledged to aid her in an under- 
taking which he well knew would not have been 


confided to every one. He knew at once, that she , she asked, trying to keep back the tears. 


had learned Ryecourt as one learns a lesson, though 
she did not tell him so in words. Though still nat- 
ural and girlish, he saw thatin a few weeks there 
had been a great change wrought in her. She spoke 
of people and things in a more rational manner, as 
thongh they were real parts of real life, and not the 
fantasies of a dream. 

**I do not know why I should trouble you with 
this,” she said, as she gave him her hand at parting, 
“ only that I told you about it that evening.” 

She blushed as she said this, partly at the remem- 
brance of many things that she had said that night, 
and because he louked so steadily into her face, 

**T hope,” she added, with pretty drooping of the 
eyes, “that you may forget the foolish speeches I 
made to you. I’m afraid I did not know how they 
sounded, then.” 

“ Indeed, I shall not forget anything that you said 
to me!” he answered. 

It was on her lips to ask “ why,”’ but something 
in his face checked her. This was the man to whom 
she had put the question concerning James Rye- 
court—‘“‘ Isn’t he beautifal?”—So wise and dignified 
himself, in what contempt must he hold her! With 
this unpleasant thought rankling in her mind she 
bade him good-by, wondering what she could do to 
efface that remembrance from his mind. 

That very evening, Mr. Carrington called to see 
Agnes Ryecourt. It was a provoking puzzle which 
Roth had asked his aid in straightening. So many 
embarrassing questions must arise, naturally, con- 
cerning so odd a search for a middle-aged, dark lady, 
who upon a certain time happened to wear a dress 
of lustreless black. But he went about his work 
with good heart, nevertheless. 

** Have you a list of the names of the people whom 
you entertained the otlier evening?” he asked of 
Miss Ryecourt. 

‘* Well, that’s fanny,” she laughed. “I believe 
James made out a list before the invitations were 
sent; three hundred in all, but who of the number 
came, and who excused themselves, I do not know. 
There was a crowd here, I am sure of that. Why 
did you ask? are you going to give a party?” 

** Well, not at present, unless you will insure its 
success. I only wanted to learn the name of a lady 
who was here that evening.” 

* Young or old?” 

* How can you ask?” he laughed. 

* Not Miss Worcester—nor Miss Fortescue?” she 
added, archly. 

He shook his heat. ‘‘ Don’t be surprised, Miss 
Ryecourt, I was asking for a middle-aged or elderly 
lady, in black.” 

She held up her hands in mock astonishment. “I 
thought you knew every one here. Why didn’t you 
ask for an introduction?” And then, a little puz- 
zled, “‘ You can’t mean Mrs. Shaw or Mrs. Hunter— 
there were so many here in black—so many elderly 
persons. Miss Worcester wore blue silk.” 

** Yes, I know; silver and blue, wasn’t it?” 

* You are observing. Do you remember my 
dress?”’ 

“A pink silk;” and then seeing that she was an- 
noyed, “ No, white! You should not question me. 
I never notice what you wear.” 

She saw, with a woman’s quick intuitions that 
there was no compliment implied here. He did not 
notice because he was not interested. Was her 
brother James right, after all? Must.all this dream 
go for nought? Must there come notbing of their 
acquaintance but indifference on the one side and 
bitter disappointment on the other? No, no! it 
must not, it should not be so. She would have this 
man’s love, even if she turned from it to become 
Lancaster’s wife. She would have this priceless 
treasure to hide away in her heart, from which to 
gather a crumb of comfort in the years of wretched- 
ness tocome. Or, and the thought stirred her heart 
like beautiful music, she would dare all and leave 
all for him, wealth, ambition, luxury and the “ pomp 
of pride” should be nothing, when placed in the 
scales against his love. And yet, how should she 
win him? What could she do to inspire him with a 
passion like hers? 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

She looked into his face with flashing eyes. A 
desperate resolution was formed in her mind, during 
that moment. 

“I want to tell you something,” she began, in a 
low tone. ‘‘I want you to advise me. I s0 need 
counsel from some source, and Iam sure I can trust 
you.” 

‘I am sure you may, Miss Agnes,” he answered. 
“ We have been friends for a long time.” 

** Friends! was that all?” she thought. She sat 
and played with her pretty handkerchief, as a child 
might have done when lacking courage to speak. 

“What is it?” he urged. 

“ Nothing—you may know it already. Mr. Lan- 
caster wishes me to marry him, and I do not know 
what to do.” 

The question, such as invariably comes to all hon- 
est hearts, when the subject of marriage is broached, 
arose to Chris Carrington’s lips: 

“ Do you love him, Miss Agnes?” 

“ Love him!” she repeated, with scorn; “‘ how can 
you ask me? I hate him.” 

“Then there is no chance for discussion or advice, 
is there? What else is needed to decide this ques- 
tion?” 

She sat silent. If she had had the courage she 
would have given his query answer in plain, trathful 
words. 

*s People do not always marry for love, do they?” 
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« What is done by the unprincipled few is no safe 
guide for honest men and women,” he replied. “You 
know that as well as I.” 

‘¢ True, but what if it is put out of my power to act 
as wy heart dictates? What if circumstances over 
which I have no control force me into a contract 
which my soul loathes, what then?” 

“If you mean that circumstances urge you to 
marry Lancaster, I am afraid that you either over- 
rate their power, or undervalue yourself. What is 
there on earth that can force you to such a fate?” 

“ Poverty, the need of a home, pride and a thou- 
sand evils which I cannot meet alone. You are a 
man, with a man’s experience of the world, but I am 
a@ woman unused to life’s battles. What, O what 
can I do!” 

Weeks ago, knowing no higher feeling than his 
admiration for her, he might have given this poor 
creature the answer which her soul languished to 
hear. Now he could not do this, he could only pity 
her. 

“ Every soul has a light within, which it must fol- 
low, be that light ever so dim. No matter whither 
it leads the tender feet, through what paths of thorns 
or rivers of fire, it must be trusted to the end. 
What is the little star which beckons you, Miss 
Agnes?” 

She sat with her face upon her fair hands, but she 
had, for the time, no answer. The bitterness of that 
moment was terrible to bear. How it maddened 
and stung her, to hear the man she loved speak in 
such cool, quiet tones of what was life and death to 
her. Her very heart seemed on fire. If she opened 
her lips to speak, she thought, she could not control 
the fierce current of her speech. And then the 
question, for the moment bitterer than all others. 
Did be love any one elee? Was it because his heart 
was full that she could gain no foothold init? She 
dropped her bands and looked fiercely into his eyes. 

“ Do you know what love is?” 

His cheeks flushed like a girl’s at the question. I 
think he understood her for the first time then. If 
he had been a vain, conceited man, he would have 
understood her long before. 

“TI have a dream of what love may be!” he an- 
swered, his forehead drooping reverently as he spoke. 

Miss Ryecourt could have struck him dead at that 
moment. She would have sooner seen him lying 
white and still, as all lie who meet death, than to 
know that in the days to come some woman would 
win the love which she would have endangered her 
soul to gain. She did not wonder, then, that women 
found nerve to do desperate, bloody deeds. She saw 
how easy a thing it was for hands as fair and white 
as marble, to become soiled and stained by guilt. 

“T am very sorry that you are so troubled,” he 
said, gently, looking at her with pitying eyes. 

‘* Troubled!” she repeated, “ that is a poor, weak 
little word. “I am maddened!” 

“lf you were my sister,” he began, but she caught 
the words from his lips, and retorted, angrily: 

“T am not your sister!” 

“True, but if yoa were, I should say—” 

Again she interrupted him. “ If I were, you would 
sit and toss pretty little ideas of truth and honor 
into my face, just as you would sprinkle water from 
your finger tips to put out the fire of a volcano! 
You would see me starving, perhaps, and throw me 
tantalizing crumbs of comfort with which to satisfy 
my hunger. Or you might sit down at your own 
glorious feast and let me look on fed by the clicking 
of your silver, and the fragrance of your viands. In 
your cool shade you would sit down and dream, and 
let me stand outside beneath the rays of a burning 
sun. If1 were your sister, indeed!” ' 

He arose to leave her, saddened beyond expression. 
If he could but serve her, he thought. They had 
been friends so long! 

“Miss Ryecourt,” he said, “if at any time you 
need me, will you let me know—command me?” 

She shook her head, but did not speak, and bowing, 
he started from the room. Was this all, then? she 
thought. Was he going to leave her to her doom? 
Should she never see him again? Must she give 
him up? She reached out her bands to him with: 

“Do not, do not leave me!” And as he turned 
back, fell prostrate at his feet. 

Chris Carrington lifted her tenderly to a sofa, put 
the heavy black hair from her heated face, dashed 
water upon her temples, and rang fora servant, then 
left the house forever. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SEAROH. 


So all hope of finding out the strange messenger’s 
name had to be relinquished. It must be a patient 
day-by-day labor, earnest and watchful. Knowing 
but little of the importance of the work, at first, Mr. 
Carrington pledged himself to it. He was one of 
those generous souls, always willing to do a good 
turn for a tellow-mortal, but Ihardly think to any 
other party he would have volunteered such constant 
service. It was not out of his mind an hour in the 
day. He held long consultations with Ruth; and 
together they went through the city, peering under 
sober bonnets, pursuing black dresses, and staring 
at elderly ladies who did them the wrong of wear- 
ing veils. Mr. Ainslee sat in bis room and watched 
them from day to day, sometimes wondering a little 
to himself if his needs had not grown to be a secon- 
dary object with his pretty niece. But he was pow- 
erless to act, and could only wait for slow-moving 
hours to pass by, hardly daring to hope that success 
awaited him at last. 





To Henry all this outgoing and invoming, these 
whispered consultations were a profound mystery. 
She had applied her ear to the parlor-door, times 
without number when Mr. Carrington and Miss 
Rath were there, but for it was none the wiser. She 
had even made friends with Duck, that he might 
aid her in ferreting out the mystery. She forgot 
about getting into “‘de kingdom ” for the time, and 
went to bed at night wondering ‘“‘ what on airth dis 
yer was about.” She tried to surprise Rath intoa 
confession, but all to no purpose. The secret lay 
beyond her. 

“ Moity nice fine gentleman, Mr. Carrington is,” 
she would say. ‘‘’Nuff sight better den dat ar James 
Ryecourt. Never did b’lieve much in him, nohow.” 

* Yes,” Ruth would answer absently. 

** Mister Ainsiee ’pears t» be gitting easy like. 
Don’ min’ tall that yer gwoine out so much wid Mr. 
Carrington. Likes him, don’t he?” 

“1 think 80. I hope so.” 

One morning, after offering numerous suggestions, 
and asking many questions, to which she received 
monosyllabic replies, Henry became downright in- 
dignant, and surprised her mistress by strutting 
across the room like a full-feathered peacock, a string 
of reproachfal sentences dropping from her thick 
lips. ° 

“No sort ’o use for dis nigger to stay here any 
longer, if de con’f’dence of de family is ’scluded from 
her. She might as well be gwoine.” 

““Why, Henry, what is it?” Ruth asked, langh- 
ing, in spite of herself, to see her as she stood so like 
an ebony statue. ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 

* Dar suthin’ wrong, Mies Ruth. It ’pears dat I 
aint no ‘count any more. Dars a big change since 
dat night when yer dun went up to Miss Rye- 
court’s.”” 

* Don’t, don’t speak of that, Henry!”’ 

* Now dar ’tis, tho’ I can’t see what’s for. What's 
Henry dun dat’s wrong, dat yer so ’fraid of her? 
Has she dun told? Has she been ’ceitful? Has she 
tole lies?” 

The last question was too much for Ruth, and she 
laughed outright. 

** Who in the world could ever accuse you of tell- 
inga lie, Henry?” she said, laying a hand on the 
woman’s shoulder. 

Henry rolled her eyes. ‘‘ Now look here, goodie,” 
Rath continued, “ there is a secret, and one that you 
can’t hear yet awhile. But by-and-by you shall 
hear it, for I trust you as much as any one. Just 
you go ahead and keep everything straight about 
the house, so that I shall have nothing to trouble me, 
and you shall lose nothing by it. I’ll buy you the 
gayest dress in the city; one that’ll turn John’s 
heart topey-turvy, you’ll look 80 nicely in it.” 

Henry grew a head taller. 

** Now look a here, Mies Ruth, 1 aint none of yer 
pryin’ darkies, and don’t want to know anything 
that don’t b’long to me. I jist wants to be trusted, 
dat’s all. And as for dat ar John, why 1 don’ care 
what comes o’ him. He’s dun gon’ after a good-for- 
nothin’ gray nigger with bloo eyes. He can’t come 
here no more.” ° 

“ The course of true love never did run smooth,” 
Ruth said, sighing to herself. 

The words got muddled in Henry’s head, and that 
afternoon she went around the kitchen saying to 
herself, “‘ Coarse love never did go easy. True nuff! 
Coarse love aint worth nuthin’ nohow!” 

In the meantime Mr. Carrington was more forta- 
nate than Henry in hearing Ruth’s secrets. It came 
out by degrees, the story of her fancy (she knew 
then it was not love) for James Ryecourt. He heard 
it all; the infatuation, the faith and trust, of the un- 
sophisticated girl, and the arts of the oily-tongued 
man of the world. He heard, too, of the scene that 
night, when Ruth would have gone with him, will- 
ing to share his fortunes no matter how hard and 
rough; when she was saved from herself by the vil- 
lain’s selfishness, and not by a will of herown. He 
knew, too, how much she had suffered then, and 
how dearly this lesson of worldly wisdom had been 
purchased. But he was not sorry for it. He was 
only glad that she had been saved, and that in the 
fature no other trial like the one through which she 
had passed could await her. 

Well for him that he had not prophetic eyes with 
which to view the coming years. Well that in the 
sunshine of the present he felt no chill from the 
shadows lying ahead! 

But one dark thread was woven into the golden 
web, during those days which he and Ruth were 80 
constantly together; and that, the remembrance of 
Agnes Ryecourt. They met her one day as they 
walked together, and the look that came into her 
dark eyes was never forgotten by either. 

“ What is it?” Ruth asked, going closer to Car- 
tington. 

A dread of something, he knew not what, haunted 
him for a moment, as he looked down into the trou- 
bled face at his side. 

“1 do not know,” he answered, and with that the 
subject was dropped. It might have been pursued 
farther, but just then Ruth caught sight of the face 
for which for weeks she had been searching. 

“ Quick, quick, Mr. Carrington!’ she said, dart- 
ing away from him. ‘ There she is—there!” 

Strange he had been so dull and blind, he thought, 
as he saw Rath press the arm of a lady who had been 
walking a little in advance of them, and who now 
turned fully to his view the familiar face of an ac- 


enough after it was found out. 





In the interim, Lorenzo Day, the tormentor of a 


sistent lover of Jennie Gray, was in sore trouble and 
much vexation of spirit, He had, in the simplicity 
of his nature, overdone himself. When he sang, like 
an inspired owl, the praises of a brighter-hued bird 
than himself, he little thought that he was adver- 
tising its whereabouts to a merciless fowler. Not— 
to ase plain langoage—until he saw his employer, 
Mr. Lancaster, at the widow’s cottage, big and 
pompous in his ownership, and full of magnanimous 
plans for the comfort of his tenants, did his innocent 
eyes begin to see double. 

‘The old rat!’”’ he groaned, in the agony of his 
spirit, ‘“‘how dare he take advantage of me in this 
manner! How dare he stick his ugly old nose into 
my business! He does not know the desperation 
that my soul is capable of, the villain!” 

Allof which was true enough, for Lorenzo was 
wholly in earnest. It was his first love, and to all 
appearances it bid fair to be his last. It was a fatal 
thing with him. It was heaven on the one hand, or 
the blackest abyss on the other. In short terms it 
was all or nothing. Urged on by jealousy he told" 
his passion less frequently to the exhausted bugle, 
and oftener to his mischievous mistress. 

*O Jennie,” he would say, going at his text as 
straight asan arrow, every time he met her, “ if 
you would only love me! If you would only give 
me a little hope! If you would only raise my soul 
out of the mire in which you have cast it, life would 
be of some use to me.” 

And Jennie, merciless and fall of fan, would re- 
peat his words after him, imitating each tone and 
inflection perfectly. 

“You mock me—you are cruel.” 

** You tormeut me—you are cruel.” 

“ You have no mercy.” 

* You have no mercy!” 

* O-o-h Jennie!” 

*0-0-w Renzo!” 

** You, you, O, you love Mr. Lancaster!” 

“I, I, O, I don’t love Mr. Lancaster!” shutting 
her pretty teeth hard upon the name, as if to bite it. 

* You are lured by wealth !”’ 

**T am not,” short and crisp. 

‘ What is it, then?” ina drawling tone. “ Why 
can’t you give me a little hope?” 

“ Go back to your bugle, please, and let me rest.” 

*“ J have no rest night or day. My passion is con- 
suming me.” : 

“Do tell! It must be pretty warm to consume 
any thing so green!” 

** 0-o-h Jennie!” 

‘* 0.0-w Renzo!” 

Tell me, at least, that you will give that old vil- 
lain no encouragement.” 

* Villain is a big word for little boys.” 


wheezy ovr of Jeunle Gap, oun th ens wontec nd 


old villain.” 

‘“* How can you wound me so?” drawing down 
her rosy mouth and rolling up her merry eyes. 

“ Has it come to that?” asks "Renzo, with a tragic 
start, ‘‘O-o-h Jennie!” 

“ 0-o-w ’Renzo!” 

* I'd die for you!” 

“Do! die now, and I'll wear a black hollyhock in 
my hair.”’ 

“And be glad of the chance?” with a slight, a 
very slight asperity of tone. 

“Rest is sweet, Low-ren-zow, and I am very 
tired.” : 

“I will go away from you; I will go and never 
return.” * 

“Start then, 
mind.” 

* T’ll bury my bones iu foreign lands.” 

* You can’t mean it? How’ll you manage that? 
It will save you the expense of hiring a sexton, wont 
it?” 

* You'll be my ruin.” 


please, before you change your 


that crime, Slampkins.” 

“ Slampkins is not my name.’’ 

“It’s your pet name.” 

**0-o-h!”” 

She trills out a stanza of Mrs. Osgood’s charming 
little song, “‘ Call me pet names, dearest.” 

“+ It doesn’t say call me Slumpkins,” Lorenzo said, 
with a sigh. 

The girl burst into a merry laugh. 

** You are older than the oldest man that we are 
always reading about. Didn’t you take a boat-ride 
with Noah and his family—can’t you remember?” 

“ My soul is young, Jennie,” he drawled. 

“If it was in the least ambitious it wouldn’t put 
up with such surroundings long.” 

“If it left my poor body it would hover about you 
always,’’ was the pathetic answer. 

This was too much to stand. The girl put down 
her work and went into the kitchen, the love-sick 
swain watching her as she went with solemn, won- 
dering eyes. She returned with a huge slice of bread 
and butter across her pretty pink palms. 

‘* Here, sonny, take thisand run home. You can 
come some other day when your mother knows 
where you are going.” 

He gave her one reproachfal glance and stalked 
away. it was near the close of an autumn day, and 





as he opened the outer door he caught sight of huge 


piles of purple clouds lying back in the golden lap of 
beset caso At heart this youth was a true lover of 


beauty, and to him, at that moment, nothing had 


quaintance. Mrs. Charlot! why did I not think of ever seemed halfso grand as the pageant before him. 
her!” The riddle, like all others, seeming easy , He folded his arms across the little gate and forgot 
everything else save the masses of purple clouds 


floating on the amber sea of day, like royal barges. 


**I mean it, 1 mean it! He’s an intriguing, vile 


** Nature has saved me from the commission of 















He wondered, if, after all, it was not the true gate- 
way of heaven through which released spirits en- 

tered to the life beyond. He bent his head forward, 

eager to catch a glimpse of the mystery which for- 

ever shades us here; that shadowy something lying 

just beyond the reach of mortality. 

A step aroused him. He looked up to see Mr. 

Lancaster standing near him. The clear light gave 

out his features sharp and strong. It did more. It 

went beyond the outline of face and form, showing 

to this youth the hideousness and deformity of the 

soul beneath. He believed it to be a revelation, for 

some purpose, made especially to him, and he ac- 

cepted the knowledge as some divine gift, reached 

down to him from that shining land which he had 

been straining his eyes to see. 

* Let me pass, Day,” Lancaster said, gruffly, see- 

ing that he did not stand aside on seeing him. 

‘¢ What can you want here?” 

Lancaster looked at him fiercely. “ What is that 

to you?” he answered, thrusting open the gate and 

passing by him. 

** We shall see, we shall see,” the young man 

whispered under his breath. 

The night came on moonless but clear, and hidden 

by the darkness the enamored youth kept watch 

without. After awhile, he crept softly into the little 
hall and crouched down by the door of the room 

where he knew that Mr. Lancaster with Mrs. Gray 
and Jennie were sitting. It seemed to him that 
hours passed while he waited there. The low buzz 

of conversation was like thunder-tones in his ears. 
He thought then that he could distinctly hear whis- 
pers uttered hundreds of miles away, so keen was 
his sense of hearing while he watched there. Watch- 
ed, and for what? He could not have told you had 
you asked him the question. He believed that some- 
thing beyond and above had directed him, leaving 
nothing bat obedience to him. By-and-by Mrs. 
Gray left the room, and as if the atmosphere were 
too close and oppressive, Jennie opened the door 
ever 80 little, into the hall. 

“Your mother is looking worn and weary,” he 
heard Lancaster say. 

“I presume she is tired,” Jennie answered, 
shortly. 

“She is not very strong at best, is she, Miss 
Jennie?” 

“ No sir.” 

* She has been a widow for many years, I believe. 
Life has been hard to her, I doubt not.” 

** Yes sir.” 

“ It is fortanate that she will have you in her ad- 
vanced age to lean upon.” 

“* Very fortunate.” 

Jennie Gray wasted no words upon this old rere- 
gade. She was wholly unlike the mischievous girl 
of an hour or two before who delighted in teasing 
her lover. 

“and yet youth is prone to forgetfalness,” Mr. 
Lancaster continued, ‘‘ and even you, who seem to 
bea good and faithful daughter, may not realize 
how much you owe to your mother.” 

“ What was he aiming at!’’ Jennie wondered, a 
little restless that her mother did not return. 

“ Could you make one sacrifice for the sake of re- 
paying her for a lifetime of suffering for you?” he 
questioned. 

*¢ I do not understand you.” 

¢¢ Shall I make it plain to you?” 

‘ Just as you please,” she answered, pettishly. 

“ Well, then, it is in your power to place your 
mother beyond the need of labor now. It is in your 
power to give her all the luxuries and comforts that 
she needs. If you will it so, she need never soil her 
hands with labor again.” 

Jennie tossed the pretty curls back from her face 
and looked straight at the speaker. Her cheeks 
burned like fire, and her heart beat tumultuously. 
“ Was the old fool about to insult her with an offer 
of marriage!” she thought. 

The youth listening at the door could have told 
her better than that! " 

‘*‘ My mother is doing very well, Mr. Lancaster,” 
she said, sharply. ; 

** May be so, as you see it. But you must know 
that she is failing day by day. That her check is 
paler, her step slower than it was a month ago. Do 
you want to save her?” 

“Ido not want to be catechised,” she answered, 
rising and going towards the door. 

He placed himself before her. “ Wait, you may as 
well hear me out, now. I have a luxurious home to 
offer you; all the wealth that you may desire, to 
place in your hands. Will you accept them?” 

* Look here!” she said. “ You are an old man, 
and I do not want to be impudent to you, but I’d beg 
from door to door, before I would be bought by your 
money and become your wife.” 

“* My wife!” he repeated, a peculiar smile showing 
up his devilish face. “ My wife—I’m afraid you 
have not understood me!” 

She stood up before him with blazing eyes and 
ashy white lips. She understood him now. It was 
as plain as words could make it, the insult that he 
had offered her. 

. * Leave this house, sir. Ido not want to murder 
80 mean a reptile!” 

“You will think of it?” he asked, coolly, still 
looking admiringly upon her. wy 

**Look here,” she said, growing desperate, and 
turning as she spoke to the drawer of a work-table 
near by. “ Wedo not stay bere alone unprotected. 
Another word, and I will shoot you down as I would 
a dog.” 

Mr. Lancaster quailed before this argument in 
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shape of a well-loaded pistol. He was not naturally | - 


@ coward, and yet, in his life he had never before felt 
more like getting out of the way rapidly. He turned 
away without a word, not stopping to say good- 
night, as he went. 

As the excited girl sank back faint and trembling, 
the listener at the door, whom Lancaster’s coat 


words to waste now as he looked into Jennie’s white 
face. He unlocked her fingers from the pistol, put 
it back into its place and handed her a glass of 
water without a word. 

“ How came you here?” she asked. 

“ I have not been away,” he answered. 

** You have listened?” 

“To every word.” 

She dropped her face in her hands and sobbed as 
though her heart was breaking. More than once the 
young man swa)lowed down a rising sob, and dashed 
the tears from his eyes as he watched her, but he 
had no words to speak. He loved and worshipped 
her, but the time for soft speeches was over, and the 
time for sober action had come. 

** Look here,” he said, when she grew quiet. 
will not annoy you any longer. 
to you now, or I will die.” 

“Don’t mind what I bave said to you; 1 have 
meant no harm by it. I know that you are my 
friend, and I do not want to lose you.” 

“ Nor shall you lose me. I will take care of you 
and protect you from him, and, and—hear me swear 
it before my God, for this evening’s work he shali 
die.” 

“ Not that—not that,” she cried, drawing down 
the hand that he had raised as he spoke. ‘ You do 
not mean that?” 

“[ mean it. The work is mine, God-given, and I 
will execute it. It is my duty to rid the earth of so 
vile a wretch, and 1 will do it.” 

The following morning, as Mrs. Gray and her 
daughter sat sewing together, the latter still pale 
from the excitement of the evening before, the cause 
of which she carefully guarded from her mother, a 
carriage drove up to the cottage gate from which 
Mrs. Charlot alighted, fullowed by a young lady with 
a fair fresh face. 

Ihave not room to give you the details of that 
visit. I know that the elder ladies retired to an 
inner room and beld along, earnest conversation, 
while the younger ones had a nice, pratiling time of 
it all to themselves. And I know, too, that when 
Mrs. Gray returned with her friend to the little sit- 
ting-room, her eyes bore traces of tears; and more, 
that when her visitors took their leave, she put her 
arms around Ruth Worcester’s neck and kissed 
her. 

That day Mr. Ainslee watched anxiously for the 
coming of his niece. He was unusually restless, 
wandering trom one room to anuther, fumbling over 
books which he did not read, and stirring up papers 
in bis desk which he did not care to see. He tooka 
turn or two in the garden over which the dry leaves 
were rustling in the autumn wind; he even pene- 
trated inty the mysteries of Henry’s realm, and 
watched her as she concocted a plum pudding for 
dinner. He asked her so many strange questions 
about it, and made so many odd suggestions, that 
ehe grew frightened, thinking he was not in his 
right mind. He followed Duck to the stable and 
overlooked him at his work. He pried around into 
unfrequented nooks and unused corners as he had 
never done before. He pulled the servant’s bell 
every time he passed it, and when the ring was an- 
swered, invariably asked if Miss Ruth had come. 
Once he ordered out the carriage and dressed himself 
for a ride, and when told that everything was ready, 
suddenly changed his mind, and tuid the driver to 
put the horees back in the stable. At one time he 
wanted an early dinner, and then, on the heels of 
this order sent another, to the astonished Henry, to 
have dinner at the usual hour. 

“ Well, whoever dun see de likes o’ dat ar man,” 
Henry said. ‘“ What’ll be send nex’? He’s wuss 
dana Kansas wind. if he want so old, I’d be dun 
sure he was in love. He may be now; no tellin’ 
what dese yer old fellers have in der heads. He’s 
been actin’ mighty strange like for good many 
weeks. La me! jist think of Massa Rulf Ainslee 
cotchin’ a wife!” 

Henry pulled ter hands out of the bread which 
she was kneading. and sat down to have a good laugh 
at the expense ot her master. 

“ Miss Ruth’s here; jist cum inter de hall,”’ Duck 
called out. 

“La me!” said Henry, running as fast as she could 
up the back stairs, and dropping bits of dough as 
she went. 

This time Henry heard something. Her persever- 
ing efforts were at last rewarded, as ull such are sure 
to be. 

““O Uncle Rolf, I have seen her—I have found her! 
O Uncle Rolf!” she heard Ruth exclaim, fiying at 
her uncle as she spoke, and smacking him soundly 
upon either cheek. 

Henry rubbed her eyes with her doughy fist, not 
believing her own senses. She leaned against the 
door fearful that she should lose a siugle word. Un- 
fortunately for her dignity, the door was not securely 
shut, and her weight proving too much for it, it 
swung suddenly back, pitching her forward, head 
first, into the room. 

“ Bless my soul, how I stumbles about wid dese yer 
thick boots on. I duncome upto ax Miss Ruth if 
she’s ready for dinner.” 

Ruth glanced at her suspiciously, but uttered no 
he of doubt. 


“ I 
I will be of some use 





THE PARIS BASTILE. 
Tne idea commonly entertained of the Bastile is 


of the Tower, the Star Chamber and Newgate; with 
the additional aggravation, that its dungeons were 


| crowded, and that the greater number of the prison- 
brushed in passing, came into the room. He had no 


ers were innocent victims of arbitrary power, exer- 
cised at the instigation of private individuals, for the 
gratification of their malice, In short, the word was 
understood by the past generation to imply all that 
was odious and horrible in connection with prisons; 
and when the opposition to the erection of union 
workhouses was agitating the land from end to end, 
it was thought that everything evil that could be 
said of them was comprised in the denomination 
** Poor-law Bastiles.” 

An examination of the records concerning the 
Bastile preserved in the French archives shows that 
this impression, though not far from the truth, was 
greatly exaggerated in regard to the number of per- 
sons who were imprisoned in It. 

Previous to the Revolution, the populace had as 
little reason to care what passed within its walls as 
the people of London had in what was done in the 
Tower, when it too was a state prison. ‘he prison 
the Parisians had more cause to abhor was the 
Bicetre, being that in which the commonalty were 
shut up; and we gather that this was really the case. 
What the Bastile really was, and the reason why all 
the proceedings that touk place in it were surround- 
ed with such deep mystery, can now be ascertained 
from the investigations of M. Ravaisson, who has 
spent a lifetime among the dusty records of past cen- 
turies in investigating the history of this fortress. 

Most of the dramatic stories that are still current 
in every European language were manufactured im- 
mediately after the taking of the Bastile, and noth- 
ing is more easy to conceive than that the more 
highly colored these narratives were the better the 
chance of the book obtaining a large sa'e; hence the 
pathetic tales of Pellisson’s spider crushed by the 
foot of the brutal jailer, according to Delille; the cat 
of which Madame de Stael wrote; and the rat tamed 
by the younger Crebillon, who, if he deserved his im- 
prisonment for no other cause, deserved it on t 


and after the arrest of the individual specified in it, 
it was endorsed by the governor of the Bastile, and 


| added to the records of the institution. Curiously , 
that within its precincts it combined all the borrors | 


enough, the privilege, as it was considered, was occa- 
sionally granted to the person hamed in the lettre-de- 
cachet to carry it with his own hand to the governor; 
but the usual course was to transmit it to the lieu- 
ienant-general of police, who nominated the officers 
on whom the duty wus devolved of making the actu- 
al arrest, their grade varying according to the rank 
of the prisoner. When arrested, the criminal was 
placed in a carriage, the principal «fficer concerned 
in his arrest taking bis place by his side. On arriv- 
ing at the precincts of the prison, the carriage stopped 
at the entrance of what had very much the appear- 
ance of a biind alley. The sentinel stationed at this 
point challenged the party, and on receiving a satis- 
factory reply, he raised the bayonet he had lowered 
to bar their advance, which was the signal to the cav- 
alcade to proceed past the half-dozen shops, the bar- 
racks and stables, tu a gate situated at the end of a 
drawbridge, usually kept raised. The rattling of the 
chains which accompanied the lowering of this bridge 
must have driven the blood from many a cheek which 
would not have paled on a battle-field. As soon as 
it had been lowered to ita place, the prisoner and 
those who accompanied him descended ,and proveeded 
on foot to a second drawbridge, situated before the 
great gate of the furtress. This obstacle passed, the 
party arrived at a last drawbriige, also defended by 
& guard of soldiers, one of whom cunstantly paraded 
backward and forward between two portcullises or 
gates, which formed a kindofcage. Passing through 
these, the prisoner and his guard found themselves 
in a large open space, where the inferior class of pris- 
oners were permitted to take exercise. 

Facing the entrance was a massive tower, flanked 
by two courts, and divided as to the basement by a 
passage, of which a fair idea may be formed by the 
passage which runs through the Horse Guards’ 
building in Whitehall, only that it is narrower and 
even more gloomy than that dungeon-like tunnel. 
The windows of this tower, as we must call them in 
detault of any other name, were mere slits in the 
wall. The ground flsor contained the kitchens and 





of bis writings. As to the discovery of iron cages, of 
skeletons, and many other horrors, they for the most 
part existed only in the imagination of the narrators; 
and as regards the human remains found on the 
demolition of the building, and which gave matter 
for so mach sensational writing at the time, it is now 
shown that they were in the part of the building oc- 
cupied by the surgeon; there is nothing to prove that 
they were the bodies « f prisoners, and that they had 
not died from natural causes. So tar as this matter 
is concerned, it was settled by the declaration signed 
by three competent persons appointed to inquire into 
it, which was published in the Moniteur of the 5th 
May, 1790. The same holds good with respect to the 
assertions of the discovery of a scaffold, of instru- 
ments of torture, and of a torture-chamber in one of 
the towers where the ‘question’ was administered. 
It is now found that no authentic evidence exists of 
the prisoners in the Bastile having been subjected to 
the brutal tortures that were undoubtedly adminis- 
tered elsewhere. The ‘simple question,’ by water 
and the boot, were occasionally employed, and these 
were bad enough; but we do not find proof anywhere 
that we can implicitly rely upon of any individual 
having been punished in this way, except in the case 
of a Protestant preacher named Langlois, whose case, 
as far back as the close of the reign of Louis XIV , is 
detailed in a work entitled Tivo Years Mission at St. 
Petersburg, by Count Ferriere Perey. 

The first and primary motive for building the Bas- 
tile was the defence of Paris. The first stone was 
laid on the 22d April, 1367, and the original design 
was for a gateway, similar to many that might former- 
ly bave been seen in many places in England, and 
especially on the coast, where some of them still 
remain in very good condition, notwithstanding the 
time that has elapsed since they were built. The 
two towers which composed this gateway were ex- 
ceedingly strong, and so also were the walls erected 
to connect these tuwers with two others built subse- 
quently. Surrounding these towers was a moat 
twenty-five feet in depth, which at first was consid- 
ered a sufficient defence against a surprise; but ina 
few years afterwards, when the dungeons contained 
in the fortress had become the receptacle for prison- 
ers of mark, this fosse was bordered by citadels, out- 
side of which another ditch was dug, beyond which 
was the boulevard and beyond tbat again another deep 
excavation ; on the completion of which,together with 
the fortress of Vincennes, Paris was not only well pro- 
tected against enemies without, but the inhabitants 
themselves were under the domination of the huge 
edifices, which thus served to quell the turbulence of 
those who had previously given the ruling sovereign 
80 much disquietude and bumiliation. . Within the 
succeeding two hundred years, it.was still further en- 
larged, until it comprised eight towers; but from 
1660 down t» the time of its destruction, no change 
was made in ita dimensions. 

Wheu the civil war in France was at an end, and 
Paris was no longer in danger of sudden onslaughts, 
the Bastile was devoted evtirely to the purposes of a 
state prison; the regulations were drawn up which 
fixed the mode of procedure, and which were adhered 
to with such unvarying tenacity as aided not a little 
t» the dread its very name inspired among that class 
who were liable to be immured in its dungeons. 

The first link in the chain of proceediugs was the 
lettre de-cachet, which was signed by the king’s own 
hand, and countersigned by the minister of Paris; 





other d tic offices, and above these were apart- 
ments usually occupied by prisoners of no impor- 
tance; though they were not always so occupied, for 
the Cardinal de Rohan, the same who was mixed up 
in the mysterious affair of the queen’s necklace, was 
confined therein. On the second floor lived the king’s 
lieutenant, whose principal occupation was the 
watchful observation of the two courts above men- 
tioned. The remainder of the repulsive looking 
edifice was devoted to apartments in which were 
stored the records, and the property the prisoners 
happened to have about them when brought in; 
those in which they underwent examination; and 
others connected with the performance of the 
duties of the law officers. Indeed, the work done 
within its walls was in keeping with the dismal effect 
produced by the first sight of it on the minds of 
those who passed through the gates; the only relief to 
the otherwise blank a: pect of the structure being the 
clock, though even this was surrounded by emblems 
not by any means calculated to lessen the sinister 
appearance of the tower itself, being supported by 
two figures loaded with chains, beneath which were 
the rings which assisted in supporting the scaffold on 
which the Marshal de Biron was executed. 

It may easily be imagined that the unfortunate— 
whose arrival was announced by the doleful sound 
of a deep-toned bell—did not require many seconds 
to notice the peculiar features of this dreaded prison. 
The procession to the gate was swelled by the gover- 
nor himself, or the major, followed by a body of jail- 
ers, according to the rank of the criminal. The only 
sounds heard as this procession moved along were 
the jingling of the keys and arms. Everything was 
done according to system; the march was slow and 
solemn, as though it were attending a funeral. Be- 
fore the gate was opened, an inspection was made of 
the new occupant, whose personal appearance was 
carefully compared with the description that had 
been given to the king’s lieutenant. Then the re- 
ceipt for the delivery was signed; the few questions 
that had to be put having been asked in a low voice, 
the whole party proceeded to the residence of the 
governor. Here the prisoner had toenter his name 
in a register. If he wasa man of rank, the king’s 
lieutenant himself despoiled him of everything he 
had in his pockets or about his person; an operation 
that was performed with far less gentleness by a ser- 
geant or a jailer in the case of prisoners of an inferi- 
or grade. The articles of which the prisoners were 
relieved were, together with their clothes and pa- 
pers, if they happened to have any, entered in a book 
with a most scrupulous minuteness, and deposited 
in the store devoted to their reception; unless the 
prisoner was to undergo an immediate examination, 
in which case they were provisionally placed in a 
box, which was then fastened and sealed. Three 
times in the course of his life did the Duke de Rich- 
eliea endure this process, and another prisoner, 
Lenglet-Dufresnoy, no less than six times. When 
this formality had been completed, the prisoner was 
led away to the apartment to which he was consigned. 
To some favored individuals, rooms in the governor’s 
residence, or on the first stories of the towers, were 
assigned; to the least favored, a dungeon. 

The total number of chambers for the reception of 
prisoners was forty-two-—thirty-seven in the towers, 
and the rest in the walls that connected them with 
each other. In the fvuundation of the towers were 
the dungeons, and of a most horrible description 
they were. Wet, dark and foul, the only opening for 





the admission of light and air being a narrow slit in 
the immensely thick walls opening on the ditch, and 
tenanted by crowds of rats, the miserable wretch 
who was doomed to confinement in one of these hay- 
ing to fight incessantly for his life with the hungry 
and ferocious creatures about him. The records of 
the Bastile contain several petitions from the prison- 
ers confined in these dreary dungeons. Between 
these latter horrible abodes and the apartments in 
which the great state prisoners like Richelieu were 
confined, there were others of an intermediate char- 
acter, in which the prisoners were exposed to the 
rigors of the cold in winter,and the heat of sum 
mer endured ander circumstances which made it 
almost suff cating. 

So far from a large number of prisoners: having 
been found in the Bastile when it was captured, a 
careful inquiry proved that only seven were found, 
and of these were some who, like those confined in 
Newgate, as spoken of by Dickens in his account of 
the breaking open of that prison, had become so 
habituated to their quarters, that they complained of 
being disturbed by their liberators; the smaliness of 
the number considerably staggered the insurgents, 
who expected to find hundreds rotting in dungeons, 
and who consequently began to doubt whether 
their liberation had not been procured somewhat 
dearly at the price of eighty dead and seventy-three 
wounded. In fact, only seven or eight chambers 
were found furnished. A document has indeed been 
discovered, signed by M. Breteuil, ordering that 
eighteen others should be prepared, but there waa 
nothing to prove that this order was carried into ef- 
fect; yet this absence of proof does not of course es- 
tablish that the number of persons imprisoned in the 
Bastile did not exceed the number indicated by the 
small number of apartments provided, as a bundle of 
straw or a mattress could as easily have been thrown 
down as removed, without leaving traces of the 
chamber having been psed. 

Other evidence, however, exists on this point, that 
of Linguet, for example, who says that according to 
the agreement between the government and the gov- 
ernor of the prison, the former were bound to pay 
him for provisioning fifteen prisoners, even when 
there were not so many under his charge; the 
amount he received being abont eight shillings a 
day of English money. It certainly was not out of 
this allowance that the governor made the large for- 
tune he usually accumulated during his tenure of 
office, a fortane very hardly earned, seeing that be 
was never permitted to leave his post. The source 
whence he derived this was from prisoners who were 
able to pay for indulgences in the matter of lodging 
and treatment, and from supplying them with pro- 
visions, which was sanctioned by the regulations, 
the tariff at one hundred sous for an inferior pris- 
oner, ten livres for the clergy and those of the mid- 
dle class, fifteen livres for members of the parliament, 
and from twenty-four to thirty-six livres a day fora 
lieutenant-general or a ficld-marshal. Besides, a 
register found when the prison was taken showed 
that in the course of forty-six years only two theu- 
sand prisoners were received, giving an average of 
forty-four a year; and even half this number must. 
have been badly accommodated, for, notwithstanding 
the space occupied by the prison, the walls were ex- 
tremely thick, and the two courts along which the 
cells were ranged were very small, the largest being 
but one hundred and two feet in length by seventy- 
two in breadth, and the lesser seventy-two in length 
by forty-two in width. From these cells the prisoner 
could see but a small patch of sky about the size of 
@ blanket, and it must have been seldom that a cur- 
rent of fresh air made its way into the interior. The 
hardship of an imprisonment in such dens was some- 
what mitigated, in the case of most of the prisoners, 
by the permission to take exercise in the courts. 
Comparatively fortunate was the man among them 
who was lodged in one of the chambers about mid- 
way between the basement and the sky of the seven 
stories comprised in the huge towers. The, entrance 
to the staircases in these was barred by two doors, 
each having a different lock, and the communication 
between the several stories was cut off by a strong 
iron grating. The.cells also had two doors to each, 
varying from two to three inches in thickness, Most 
of the floors of the cells were also double, the space 
between being carefully filled up, to prevent commu- 
nication with prisoners above or below. At the 
slightest appearance of a crack in the ceiling, the 
plaster was renewed, and once every week it was the 
custom to make a careful examination of the cells, 
in which both sight and sound were exercised with the 
utmost circumspection. The furniture of these cells, 
though limited to bare necessity, was sufficient; it 
consisted of a bed with paillasse and mattress, one 
or two tables, a like number of chairs, a candlestick, 
a jug, a fork, a spoon and a pewter mug. To guard 
the fortress in which these few prisoners were con- 
fined, there was a garrison of about eighty soldiers, 
which was strengthened in times of trouble. 

As regards the supply of food to the prisoners who 
were not immured in the dungeons, it was abundant; 
on this head, we have the testimony of Queen Anne 
of Austria’s chamberlain, in addition to other sourc- 
es of information. Nor were the prisoners prevent- 
ed from meeting and conversing in the courtyard, 80 
that the garrulous old veteran,Marshal Bassompierre, 
who, according to his own account, had been a great 
favorite among the ladies in his time, had the oppor- 
tanity of continuing to try his fascinating powers on 
a young lady who was also a privoner. To be more 
precise as to the quantity of food allowed to pris n- 
ers, we may quote the evidence of Constantin de 
Renneville, who says they had three meals a day, 
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and at each of these meals several dishes. At din- 
ner, they had an allowance of two bottles of wine, 
either burgundy or champagne, with an extra allow- 
ance on certain days observed as festivals; in short, 
so liberal was the dict that some of the prisoners, 
like the Englishman under similar circumstances, 
proposed to take part of it in money, and to share it 
with the governor; @ proposition which, if it had been 
acceded to, would not have been to the taste of the 
jailers, who were able to feast abundantly on the 
portions left in the dishes as they carried them down 
stairs, and whose slow steps were a subject of jesting 
to the men they assisted in guarding. 

Under the eyes of the guards, prisoners were al- 
lowed, during the hours they epent in the courts 
to make up little parties at cards, ninepins, chess, 
billiards and other games; tojoin in music and sing- 
ing; to keep animals of various kinds, birds (not ex- 
cepting pigeons), untilit was discovered that they 
were used as go-betweens from those within to their 
friends without the walls. These indulgences, how- 
ever, which were 80 freely accorded through a long 
period after it had ceased to be regarded in any other 
light than as a prison, were one by one withdrawn, 
until at last the keeping of any living creature be- 
came an illicit indulgence, and the only source of 
amusement that was never withdrawn was the suj- 
ply of books from the library. The permission to 
commit their thoughts to writing was only obtained 
with difficulty, and the sheets of paper with which 
they were furnished were carefully numbered and 
initialed by the king’s lieutenant. No opposition 
was ever made to the free performance of what they 
regarded as their religious duties. 

Nor were the prisoners, at one time, entirely cut 
off from the sight of the world outside the walls. It 
is on record that they were allowed to see from the 
tops of the towers the people passing below, and 
could therefore exchange signs of friendly greet- 
ing; but as to communications between them that 
was impossible; the jailers were incorruptible; and 
so ignorant were the prisoners of what passed in the 
world, that when the overthrow of the Bastile took 
place, one of those libsrated asked if Louis XV. was 
still alive. 





WHITE PINE. 





THE GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION OF WHITE PINE 
DISTRICT. 


This district, comprising an area of twelve miles 
square, lies as nearly as has yet been ascertained in 
latitude about 30 deg. 20 min. west from Washington. 
It is situated in a bold chain of mountains, bear- 
ing the same name as the district, and which, com- 
mencing about 100 miles southwest of this place, 
reaching to a point about 20 miles north of it, where 
it terminates in a series of low, straggling hills. At 
this point the White Pine are separated by a low 
pass from the Ruby Mountains, a less prominent 
range, which extends thence northerly towards the 
Humboldt. The general altitude ot the White Pine 
chain varies from six to nine thousand feet; several 
high ridges along its course reaching an elevation of 
eleven thousand feet. This range, as is the case with 
nearly every other conspicuous one in this part of 
the State, is flanked on either side by broad and level 
valleys, ranning parallel with it, the longitadinal 
axis of the whole being, with slight variations, nearly 
north and south. 

That portion of the White Pine range which is oc- 
cupied by this mining district is broken into diverg- 
ing spurs, traverse ridges and hilly basins, interrupt- 
ing its linear continuity and imparting to it here an 
unusual Jateral expansion; the width of the range at 
this point being about ten miles—a little more than 
its average breadth. About one-fourth of its area is 
covered with a sparse growth of pinion, cedar and 
mountain mahogany; there being at several points 
along it scattered groves of pine and fir, of a size and 
quality suitable for making lumber. There is much 
bunch grass also throughout all parts of this range, 
with occasional springs and small streams of water. 
lts height, as before remarked, is not at all uniform ; 
portions of it consisting of elevated ridges, long 
sweeps of more moderate height, and broad depres- 
sions; the latter often traversed by considerable 
streams, and presenting eligible routes for wagon 
roads. 

While these intervening valleys are longitudinally 
considered, nearly level, their sides slope, with gén- 
tle declination, from the foot of the adjacent moun- 
tains to the centre. The topographical configuration 
and the other leading features of this system of val- 
leys are so nearly alike that a description of any one 
of their number will serve to convey @ tolera bly cor- 
rect idea of the whole. 

Taking then, the immense depression known as 
Railroad Valley, and which, bordering the White 
Pine range on the west, sweeps, without interrup- 
tion, from the Humboldt to the Colorado River, a 
distance of more than three hundred miles, we find 
it gradually rising from the former stream till it 
reaches a point near the centre of this district, where 
it begins to descend with a like declination towards 
the great Red River of the Suuth. Though suffer- 
ing many contractions and expansions, it has an av- 
erage breadth of about twelve miles. In a general 
sense, it may be termed a vast sage barren, being en- 
tirely destitute of trees, and almost everywhere cov- 
ered with adry and sterile soil, while it contains 
comparatively little grass or water. Occasionally a 
creek issues from the mountains, having sufficient 





into the arid plains before sinking. Along these 
streams there is generally a strip of good land, vary- 
ing from a few rods to half a mile or more in width. 
The smaller streame, being swallowed up as soon as 
they emerge from their mountain gorges, have, at 
best, but a very narrow margin of good land among 
them. 

At intervals along this valley occur large springs; 
the distances between them being sometimes fifteen 
or twenty, while again they are not more than two 
or three miles apart, though only in a few instances 
do they occur in groups. Some of these springs 
swell to the dimensions of great pools, and even 
small lakes, being from five to a hundred feet deep, 
and from ten to eighty, and in a few cases several 
hundred feet in diameter. From some of these foun- 
tains flow considerable streams, which, according t» 
their volume, irrigates tracts of land of greater or 
less extent, forming often natural meadows of great 
beauty and fertility. The grass, however, grown 
upon them is, for the most part, coarse, running, 
where there is an excess of moisture, into canes and 
tules. Where these springs occur in groups, they 
are generally warm or hot, and more or less miner- 
alized. The water in the larger ones is pure, and of 
a temperature that prevents their ever freezing over 
in the winter. Some of them contain multitudes of 
small fish, and a few species of alga, fern-shaped, 
and of a bright and beautiful green, which, adhering 
to the sides and bottom, wave, when the waters are 
agitated, with the gentle and undulating motion 
characteristic of seaweed. The basins of some of these 
springs, being shaped like a concave lens, concen- 
trate the rays of light, which, passing through this 
galu, reflect the most brilliant, opalescent hues. 
Therma! springs are met with only at a few points 
in the valley; and though occurring in clasters, and 
frequently very deep, they are not apt to be very 
large. They usaally occupy mounds, covering sev- 
eral acres, being formed chiefly from the silicious 
and calcareous depositions of their own waters 
Some of these thermals have now become extinct, 
the process of a gradual obliteration appearing to be 
at work upon many of them. 

Large sections of this valley are covered with al- 
kali basins and mud flats. Upon the surface of the 
former a tolerably pure article of soda is sometimes 
found, accumulating to an inch or more. In these 
basins, which are very shallow, and sometimes too 
on the margin of these flats, occur a few salt beds of 
limited extent. The salt, which forms in their in- 
crustations on the surface, is mixed with a small per- 
centage of alkaline matter, a circumstance which 
though rendering it unfit for table use, adds to its 
efficiency for amalgamating purposes for which it is 
employed by the mills in this district. Elsewhere in 
the State these salt beds are much more extensive, 
affurding in vast abundance the pure muriate of 
sodium. 

The soil throughout a considerable portion of this 
valley consists of a rich, friable loam, formed by the 
decomposition of earthly matters on the surface and 
the alluvial wash brought down from the neighbor- 
ing mountains. Theonly element of fruitfulness 
lacking moisture, this soil produces abundantly un- 
der proper irrigation. With this aid, grain, fruits 
and vegetables of almost every kind can be raised 
and matured without trouble. The prevailing in- 
sufficiency of water preventing extensive irrigation 
must, however, confine the agricultural capacities 
of this region to a comparatively narrow limit. For 
grazing purposes greater advantages, the bunch 
grass upon the mountains affording a wide summer 
range for stock, while the considerable amount of 
this grass and the white sage found at many points 
in the valley, in conjanctiun with the natural mead- 
ows, will supply a great deal of winter pasturage. 

With such an extensive system of mountains and 
valleys, this section of country, despite its sterility, 
possesses not only vast stores of mineral wealth, but 
also many other natural advantages; for, while the 
mountains abound with wood and grass, and keep 
the streams replenished through the summer, being 
also the vast repositories of our metallic wealth, the 
valleys afford splendid avenues for the construction 
of wagon roads and railways, very little grading be- 
ing required for either. Already the plan for build- 
ing a railroad from the Humboldt River to the head 
of navigation on the Colorado, along the Railroad 
Valley, is being agitated, with a certainty that the 
portion reaching as far south as this place will be fin- 
ished in less than two years; while good wagon roads 
will, beyond any question, be constructed meantime 
through all these valleys and mountain passes lead- 
ing to the various outlying mining districts and ag- 
ricultural settlements, connecting them with the 
railroad and other main avenues of approach. To 
few countries have greater facilities been vouch- 
safed for establishing communication between their 
different parts through artificial channels than this, 
nature having carefully “prepared the way and 
made the path straight.” 

To speak more fully at this time of the natural 
features of this country—to attempt anything like a 
description of its cariosities and productions, or even 
make mention of its resources and varied forms of 
wealth, would require more space than we have now 
at our disposal. 


+ 





Fred (who had been sent down stairs to entertain 
the visitors while his mamma is arranging her back 
hair): ‘Do you keep cocks and hens, Mr. Meek- 
ings?”—Mr. Meekings: ‘“‘ Why do you ask, my 
dear?”—Fred: “ Because my pa told my ma you 

















tes to force its way a considerable distance out 
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FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS. 
A new Commandery of Knights Templar was 
formed at Fort Smith, Arkansas, last month. It is 
called Jaques De Molay Commandery, and is officer- 
ed as follows: 
Edward J. Brooks, Eminent Commander. 
R M. Johnson, Generalissimo. 
H. F. Thomason, Captain-General. 
Th Lanigan, Treasurer. 





[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





PERFEOCT POINTS AND TENETS. 


Brother H. is once more ready for a hearing on a 

Masonic tenet. He gives Brother A. G. B. some hard 

points to cover. As they are both good Masons, they 

can use our columns to let the public see whiclr is 

right. = 

Bro. Epitor:—I do not propore making an ex- 

tended reply t+» my Portland brother, A.G. B. Ifhe 

thinke my arguments weak, I really should be at a 

loss by what term t» designate his. 

The difficulty with him is that he goes skimming 
over the surface, without going to the bottom of the 
argument. 

I supposed it unnecessary to state that the founda- 
tion of my subject was harmony; that, being the 
strength and support of our institution, I did not 
think it could be lost sight of bya Mason. “ Equality 
and correspondence are the causes of harmony.” 

My whole opposition to the introduction of the ne- 
gro, is on the ground of its proving destructive of 
that harmony, which is the life of our institution; 
take away this harmony, and you destroy thé life of 
the institution, and with it all its connections. In 
order, therefore, to a preservation of this important 
principle, we must perform our duties in and to the 
fraternity, fearlessly and conscientiously. 

If I have reason to suppose the admission of an in- 
dividual (or a race) will disturb that harmony, it is 
clearly my duty to prevent their admission. 

You may not think with me on the subject, but 
that does not release me from the perfurmance of my 
duty; and if I do not perform that duty fearlessly, 
and, in the true spirit of Brotherly Love for my 
associates, prevent this admission of an element 
of discord, I am ignoring this principle, and allowing 
my prejudices in favor of an individual (because, as 
my Bro. A. G. B. says, he has moral worth, true man- 
hood, and good reputation) to prevail against my 


Ido not stand up manfully, though alone, and op- 
pose this admission. 

Tam not acting with Prudence, if I do not oppose 
what I believe is calculated to destroy the futare 


ful, to say the least, whether they would be safe. 
And where would be the Justice of that decision 
which would cause me to withdraw my opposition, 
on account of the moral worth, etc., of the candidate, 
when I believe that that withdrawal would open the 
door to let in the demon of discord to destroy that 
harmony which it is my duty to preserve? Our 


that family objects to the introduction of a stranger, 


admission, and harmony is banished from our midst 


mission into a Lodge, would be accepted in silence, 
for fear of disturbing the harmony of the Lodge; 


and principles of the Order. 


be said to be Masonically in the place of darkness, 
H. 
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CHARITY. 





When you meet with one suspected 
Of some secret deed of shame, 
And for this by all rejected 
As a thing of evil fame, 
Guard thine every look and action, 
Speak no word of heartless blame, 
For the slanderer's vile detraction 
Yet may soil thy goodly name. 


When you meet with one pursuing 
Ways the lost have wandered in, 
Working out his own undsing 
W ith his recklessness and'sin, 
Think, if placed in his condition, 
Would a kind word be in vain ? 
Or a look of cold suspicion 
Win thee back to truth again? 


There are spots that bear no flowers, 
Not because the soil is bad, 

But the summer's genial showers 
Never make their bosom glad; 

Better have an act that's kindly 
Treated sometimes with disdain, 





was henpecked.” 


Than by judging others blindly, 


duty. And I certainly show a want of Fortitude, if 


happiness and prosperity of the craft—the entrusting 
our secrets to those with whom, as a race, it is doubt- 


strongest obligations are to our family, and if one of 


and others insist upon his admission, the very prop 
which supported us is taken away by the act of his 


I therefore repeat, that these advocates (many of 
them) are not so ignorant as not to be aware of the 
strong opposition among their brethren to the ad- 
mission of the negro, which opposition expressed by 
one brother even, against a white candidate for ad- 


and these advocates are thus ignoring this principle 
of barmony, and therefore ignoring all the tenets 


1 by no means (as my brother charges) am arguing 
solely for my Southern brethren as being more inter- 
ested. I believe there are quite as many at the North 
who are opposed to this amalgamation. I quoted 
them as strong exemplars of Masonic duty, and com- 
pared in this respect with us at the North, we may 


J. R. A. Hendry, Secretary. 

J. W. Donnelly, Senior Warden. 

J. W. Cunningham, Junior Warden, 
B. F. Atkinson, Standard Bearer. 

B. F. Bocquin, Sword Bearer. 
William M. Hightower, Warder. 

F. Roands, Sentinel. 
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GOOD OLD TIMES IN SCOTLAND. 
A historian remarks that tunerals in Scotland, like 
“wakes” in Ireland, used at one time to furnish 
occasion for hilarious feasting, uproarous wassail, 
and much unseemliness and profanity. In the former 
country we are told that from the time the corpse 
was dressed till it was laid in the grave, and some- 
times for days after that, drinking never ceased. The 
grief by that time must have gut very “ maudlin.” 
The customs of those days imperatively demanded 
four or tive rounds of whiskey, and sometimes even 
more than that, with bread and cheese and other 
eatables in proportion, even from the widow and the 
fatherless in our peasant homes. A funeral proces- 
sion was frequently a very muddled, and straggling, 
and staggering affair. The hearse would sometimes 
leave the company altogether, the horses setting off 
at a gallop, with the driver dead drunk on the box. 
On one occasion, when this was the case, the coffin 
was pitched from the hearse going down a bill at full 
speed, and such was the bleared condition of the 
faneral party, that not one of them knew that such 
a catastrophe had happened; and when they arrived 
at the churchyard they found the hearse minus its 
burden, but no one could tell where it was. It was. 
only a part of the procession, however, that arrived 
at their destination; for a boy, now a very old man, 
who happened two be on the road at the time, has told 
us, in sportsman’s phrase, that he found several ly- 
ing here and there ‘‘ winged ” on the roadside. The 
dying injunction of a Highland sergeant was, that 
every one who attended his funeral was to be sure to 
get drunk before reaching a certain stream half way 
to the churchyard. It is needless to add that the in- 
junction was most faithfully carried out. The clos- 
ing orgies were such, however, that even the sergeant, 
with all his martial character and love of whiskey, 
could not have anticipated. The party quarrelled 
before reaching the grave, bat on entering the burial- 
ground the quarrel rose to its height. Clanship, and 
family pride, and rivalry, added fuel to the flames 
which whiskey had kindled, and some of the bones 
of a former occupant that Jay scattered about the 
grave’s mouth, were used as weapons in the bloody 
fray. Ina certain part of the North Highlands there 
was a famous stone up to a very recent period, called 
the McLeod Stone, as the only men in that quarter 
who could move it were a few who bore that name. 
This stone was a great eyesore to the McKenzies, 
none of whom could budge it a single hair’s breadth. 
All funeral parties rested at this stone, when the 
short kegs of whiskey were again produced. If any 
of the McKenzies were present, the McLeods moved 
the stone, and of course there was a quarrel. A 
funeral party drew up here as usual, some years ago, 
bat it wae found that this stone of contention was 
broken to pieces. An old shrewd blacksmith, one of 
the McKenzies, dreading a renewal of hostilities, ap- 
plied his fore-hammer to it on the night before the 
faneral. In the Highlands it was no uncommon 
thing at a barial to have several rvunds in or about 
the house before starting, several on the road, when 
the burying-ground was at a distance, another pull 
at the bottle in the churchyard, and a few more ap- 
plications on returning tothe house. When an in- 
novation was at last made upon these unseemly prac- 
tices, by a proposal to deminish the number of rounds 
at a funeral, an old Highlandman, who bad not only 
been accustomed to hard drinking on such occasions, 
but also to the bagpipes, left in high dudgeon, mut- 
tering, ‘‘They may bury the deid that like, or the 
deid may bury their nainsell; but 1’ll hae naething 
tae dae wi’ a cauld dry burial.” 


» 








OUR HANDS. 

The human hand is so beautifally formed, it has so 
fine a sensibility, that sensibility governs its motions 
80 correctly, every effort of the will is answered so 
instantly, as if the hand itself were the seat of that 
will; ite actions are so free,s0 powerful, and yet so 
delicate, that it seems to possess a quality instinct in 
itself, and we use itas we draw our breath, uncon- 
sciously, and have lost all recollection of the feeble 
and ill-directed efforts of its first exercise, by which 
it has been perfected. In the hand are twenty-nine 
bones, from the mechanism of which result strength, 
mobility and elasticity. Oa the length, strength, free 
lateral motion, and perfect mobility of the thumb, 
depends the power of the hand, its strength being 
equal to that of all the fingers. Without the fleshy 
ball of the thumb, the power of the fingers would 
avail nothing, and accordingly, the large bal! formed 
by the muscles of the thumb, is the distinguishing 
character of the human hand. 


Alas! the flame of friendship shines but in the nights 








Doom the innocent to pain. 


of life, for the sun of prosperity overpowers its rays. 
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Sits pale Alice in the twilight, at her laurelied lattice 
there, 

Gazing out upon the landscape with a sad and vacant 
stare: 

From below the light wind climbeth with a faint and 
odorous sigh, 

And a white star and a whiter moon hang in the evening 
sky. 


She has sat there very often in the days that have gone 
by . m 
the same calm, mournful bearing, and the same 
sad, sorrowing eye, 
As her heart had lost its object, and her spirit lost its 
aim, 


With 


empty name. 


What can ail her? wonders Colin, coming nightly from 
the field, 

Who never knew the gloom of heart that falls when 
spirits yield; 

What can ail her? wonders Mary, sturdy Colin's sturdier 
wife, 


Who ne'er allowed a grief to pall in all her checkered 
life. 


But as for him who roameth now in shadow of the 
firs, 

He hath no need to ask her case—his own is like to hers: 

Both nurse a silent sorrow which hath never yet been 
told, 

Nor ever will while suns revolve, and human hearts 
grow old, 
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C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 


eee 
BY H. ELLIOTT M’BRIDE. 





Five years ago I was bookkeeper at the Grain 
Elevator in the cityof P——. The Elevator is a very 
large building, being one hundred and twenty feet 
in height, and when you look from its upper win- 
dows the other houses around seem to be very un- 
pretending shanties. 

I had been in the position of clerk in the Elevator 
for one year and liked the situation very well. I had 
given satisfaction to my employers, and they had 
promised an advance in my salary in the course of a 
few weeks. This, of course, was particularly pleasant 
to me for [ was looking forward to the time when I 
could claim Emma Vane for my own. At that time 
I thought I wouldn't be altogether justifiable in 
claiming her, as it required nearly my entire salary 
to support myself and my aged mother. 

One day a lady and gentleman came intw the office 
and asked to see through the building. This was no 
uncommon occurrence, as persons were often attract- 
ed by the immense building and frequently wished 
to see through it. 

In reality, there wasn’t much to be seen except 
dust and a long line of stairs. The work of ascend- 
ing the stairs was laborious; nevertheless, there 
seemed to be any amount of persons who were ready 
to make the ascent, merely, I suppose, to have it to 
say that they had been up to the top of the immense 
building. 

On the day named, when, in company with the 
lady and gentleman I had reached the upper land- 
ing, I thought I heard a slight rustle behind some of 
the machinery, but took little notice of it at the 
time, supposing it to have been occasioned by rats. 

We descended, and the lady and gentleman, after 
entering the office and having some of the dust 
brushed off, left me alone with my books. 

Shortly after the visitors left I went for my sup- 
per, and returned soon after dark. 

I had never been required to stay in the Elevator 
after nightfall, but the watchman who remained over 
night wae unwell that day and I volunteered to stay 
in his place. 

The machinery was always kept in motion during 
the night, and the watchman was required to ascend 
each night at twelve o'clock to attend to some part 
of its movement. I knew that this was all that 
would be necessary for me to do, and so I laid my- 
self down on a settee to take a nap; but before I did 
80, I gave to the engineer orders to awake me at the 
time for going to the top of the building. 

At the time appointed I was awakened, and tak- 
ing a lantern, I proceeded on my upward journey. 
Truly, it was a lonely,dismal tramp. I had never 
made the ascent after nightfall, and I half wished 
before I had reached the fourth floor, that I had al- 
lowed some person else to act as watchman, as one of 
my employers wished me to. The click clack of the 
machinery, the flickering light of my lantern, and the 
dust arising all around me, certainly formed a very 
dismal picture. 

I reached the upper landing, attended to the 
change of the machinery, and was about turning to 
go down, when a wild, fzarfal yell broke upon my 
ears. 

My hair seemed to stand on end and acold sweat 
broke out allover me. The next instant a huge 
form sprang upon me, and I knew I was in the hands 
of a madman. 

By the dim light of my lantern I could see his 
flaming, fiery eye, and my heart failed me. What if 
he should attempt to throw me from one of the win- 
dows! I knew I would be as a child in his grasp! 

‘Ha hal” he shrieked, “I’ve found you at last. 
[have you now under my feet—ha! ha! and your 
brains shall spatter the pavement below in leas than 
five minutes. Say your prayers, stripling.” 





Emma Vane rose before me and I determined to sell 
my life as dearly as possible. 

The lantern was upect in the straggle, but the 
light was not extinguished, and I managed to set it 
upon its bottom again. 1 wanted light for the strug- 
gle which I knew must enste. 

I grappled with him, but my strength was as noth- 
ing compared with his. He caught me in his arms, 
and bearing me to the nearest window dashed out 
the sash with his heavy boot. I struggled again, 
caught at the window and lacerated my hands fear- 
fally on the broken glass. 





And as earth was but a dreamland quite, and life an ° 





‘Peccakce The sweet face of 


Then I shrieked with all my power, but the streets 
far below had been deserted, and amid the rumble 
and roar of the machinery it was impossible for the 
engineer to hear my cry. 

“ Hal ha! you may yell,” said the madman, “ but 

ling willdo no good. You’rea doomed man. I 

1 you, your brains shall spatter the pavement in 
less than three minutes.” 

I uttered a prayer as I was thrust through the 
window and commenced the fearful fall. All my 
past life rushed before me, and I thought of the an- 
guish of my mother and my betrothed wife when 
they should hear of my fate. Horror of horrors! 
Another thought flashed upon me. The madman 
would be gone and they would believe that I had 
died the death of a suicide. O, how could I endure 
this! 

Fortunately, I was thrown out of a window below 
which was a scaffuld. The sides of the building were 
covered with slate, some of which had been knocked 
off and workmen had that day been engaged in mak- 4 
ing repairs and the scaffuld was left standing. Of 
course I did not think of this in the struggle. A fall 
of ten, feet brought me to the scaffold, and I was only 
slightly stunned. 

“* I’m safe,” I muttered, in thankfulness, for I be- 
lieved the madman would think I had fallen to the 
ground and woald now retire from the building. 

My joy was of short duration, for the maniac 
caught up my lantern and swung it far out, perhaps 
in the hope of seeing my mangled remains on the 
street below. 

“ Ha! ha! you’ve found a resting-place, have you? 
Well, you'll not rest long—you’ll take another flight 
and alonger one. Ha! ha!’ 

As he said this, he sprang from the window and 
alighted beside me. And now ensued another fear- 
ful struggle. We were near the end of the scaffold— 
I saw my chance; one of the boards was loose. I 
sprang from him, tipped up the end of the board on 
which he stood, and he was hurled into eternity. 

I shall never forget that frightful yell as he went 
over. It made the blood curdle in my veins. I heard 
him strike the ground, and then I fainted and knew 
no more until I saw faces at the broken window 
above, and knew that some persons were making 
preparations to draw me up. The engineer had be- 
come alarmed at my absence, and had come up to 
see what was the matter. — 

The madman had escaped from a lunatic asylum a 
few days before, and had hid himself on the upper 
floor of the Elevator. 

Since that night my hair has been as white as the 
driven snow. 


ODORS AND MEMORIES. 


Wonderful is the link between odors and memo- 
ries. A sprig of wild mint or pennyroyal takes me 
back tc early childhood and sunny fields bordered 
by old oaks and chestnuts, and down the fox grape 
hollows, all now grown visionary in the distance. A 
breeze across the barn in mid-winter will set us in 
the summer fields amid the new-mown bay and the 
song of the bobolinks and the murmur of the woods. 

None the less are odors linked with the airy brood 
of the imagination. An orange bud will carry us to 
Sorrento—a rose to Persia and the paradise of the 
houris. Even the scent from a city warehouse will 
send us far out tosea, away to China and the “ wealth 
of Ormus and of Ind.” 

Every one with the least musical ear knows how 
subtle and powerful is the link between certain tunes 





or passages of music and persons, places, scenes as- | 


sociated with them; how they set us musing on the 
past, and unlock the mysterious chambers of mem- 
ory. Not less subtle and powerful are the enchant- 
ments of odors. There is as much poetry in them 
as in sights and sounds. A lady with a sandal-wood 
fan will diffuse around the room delicate dreams of 
Araby the Blest. The rose in her hair or on her bo- 
som, the bouquet she holds in her hand, the faint 
perfume of her dress, will carry one’s thoughts, not 
only to the flower-garden and the conservatory, but 
toall the amenities of refined female society. She 
will move about among those of the coarser sex like 
the sweet south. She will bring with her every- 
where a suggestion of refined culture and Christian 
Civilization. As the dainty Leigh Hunt sings, or as 
he makes the flowers sing: 


“ Know you not our only 
Rival flower, the human? 
Loveliest weight on lightest foot, 
Joy abundant woman !"" 


How can there be wrath and harsh words and 
brutal deeds in a room where flowers are breathing 
out the perfumes which seem eo naturally absorbed 
by @ woman that they may be called feminine, add- 
ing the last touck of beauty to her person by their 
odors as by taeir forms and colors? 





Few men are wise enough to prefer the blame that 
is aseful for them to the praise that betrays them. 


Much im Bittle. 
There is a great demand for females of the Grant 
family for marriage and office. 
New York drinks 200,000,000 glasses of lager a 
year. 

Napoleon is to buy part of Lamartine’s estate for a 
model farm. 

A British frigate recently caught two slavers off 
Madagascar, with 115 unhappy negroes on board. 

The bridge over the East River is to be a mile long 
and cost $7,000,000 

The Museum Coliseum is half completed and at- 
tracts much attention. : 

The steamboats between Boston and Hull are al- 
ready in opposition. Fare only five cents. 

Fast Day is a slow day except to young men. 

The New York Times calls for the abolition of pun- 
ishment by shower-baths, 

A New York judge has decided that an orchestra 
must contain at least twenty-two persons. 

Prince Gortschakoff has ordered 700,000 needle- 
guns for Russia. 

Calcraft’s duties now include the flogging of 
garroters. 

Secretary Fish speaks French fluently, and Secre- 
tary Borie French and Spanish. 

Isabella’s head still ornaments Spanish postage 
stamps. 

Boston uses 20000 gallons of milk a day, without 
counting the water. 

Railroads are making arrangements for the Peace 
Jubilee. 

The saints of Salt Lake go on the roof of the Tab- 
ernacle to listen for the locomotive whistle. 

An English clergyman charges double fees for mar- 
riages in Lent, 

A velocipedist rode off a dock into New Haven har- 
bor the other day. 

A verdant old lady in New Jersey thinks the ice 
crop will be good this year, because there hasn’t been 
much frost to injure it. 

A company has been formed in London to supply 
Panama with water. It is estimated to cost £60.000. 

Colorado wants 1000 unmarried women so that the 
miners may get married. 

Shipbuilding in San Francisco this season is said to 
be more active than ever before. 

Good words for the y6ung—Dinner’s ready. 

The Florida orange crop will bea good one this 
year. Peaches and plums have set very abundantly. 

Bierstadt, the artist, has a troublesome affection of 
the eyes, and is under the care of an oculist in Paris. 

The Salt Lake Reporter says the force of military 
at Camp Douglas is being rapidly reduced by expira- 
tion of time. 

Enough new ground was turned over in Iowa last 
summer to add 20,000,000 bushels of wheat to the an- 
nual wheat crop. 

Of all the dust thrown into men’s eyes, gold dust 
is the most blinding. 

An Indiana man, sixty years old, has married a 
girl of eighteen, and insured his life for $10,000. 

The home of the late Mrs. Sigourney, the poetess, at 
Hartford, has been sold for a railroad station. 

Iowa is not only out of debt, but has $284,380 in the 
treasury and debts due her amounting to upward of 
a million of dollars. 

The mayor of Richmond has prohibited the per- 
formance of the Can-Can in that city. 

Three whales have !ately been taken in Long Island 
Sound, from which the captors obtained $3000 worth 
of oil and $1000 worth of bone. 

The importation of Bibles is still prohibited in 
Spain, but the British and Foreign Bible Society is 
printing the Scriptures in Madrid. 

The South Carolina Legislature has refased to grant 
State aid to several railroad prejects that have been 
clamoring for help to the amount of several millions. 

German proverb—Revenge converts a little right 
into a great wrong. 

A Montana editor, describing a young lady from 
New York, says that she is “ all sorts of a lovely girl, 
sharp as a frosty morning, full of tricks as a deer, 
and happy as a whole flock of snow birds.” 

It required a fleet of five steamers to carry the 
Prince of Wales up the Nile on his recent tour. 

It is eaid that beggars pay the New York ferry com- 
panies for the privilege of plying their trade on the 
ferry boats. 

It is altogether too absurd to say that “ man is not 
perfect.” Who is there who has not met with many 
who were perfect strangers, and some who were per- 
fect rascals, and not a few who were perfect fools? 





Marriages. 





In this city, by Rev. Mr. Hepworth, Dr. George P. Wes- 
selhoeft and Miss Sallie B.Cormerais. 

By Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. George D. Putnam and Miss 
Ellen C. Edmands. 

By Rev. Mr. Hale, Mr. F. A. Sampson and Miss Annie B. 


Turner. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr Safford, Lt. Com. Charies 
O'Neil, U. 8. Navy, and Miss Mary C. Frothingham. 

At Hingham, Mr. William L. Dawes and Miss Harriet 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. John Barrett, 42; Mr. Abel Houghton, 
14; Mrs. Mary Canning, 53; Mr. Ephraim Urcatt, 60; Miss 
Ann M. Kerney, 73; Mr. Franklin Brooks, 60. 

At East Boston, Mrs. Hannah A Hall, 87. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Sarah ‘. Arnoid, 68. 

At East Cambridge. Mr. Nathaniel O. Hammond, 60. 

At Malden, Mrs. Ma-y Dorety, 689. 

At Winchester, Miss Mary Bacon, 60. 














At Dorchester, Mrs. Sally W. Bailey, 76. 


‘| ing old fellow, who pointed to a pile of small sweet 


Che World in Miniature, 


NOW AND THEN. 


O. love will make the leal heart ache 
That never ached before; 

And meek or merry eyes ‘twill make 
With solemn tears run o‘er. 


In tears we parted tenderly, 
My love and I lang syne; 

And evermore she avowed to be 
Mine own, aye mine, all mine! 





Sing O the tree is blossoming, 
But the worm is at the root; 

And many a darling flower of spring 
Will never come to fruit. 


We meet now in the streets of life; 
All gone, the old sweet charms; 

At my side leans a loving wife; 
She— passes babe-in-arms. 


During the early part of March a blind man de- 
manded alms on the Pont Neuf, Paris, whining la- 
mentably, ‘‘ Have pity on an unfortunate blind man, 
father to two children.” A few days subsequently 


children are sufficient to excite pity; in the country1 
am forced to have at least four, and even then I have 
trouble to make both ends meet.” 


A convict in the Indiana penitentiary was sent out 
to pick huckleberries last summer and escaped. He 
writes the warden that he has picked enough and 
would like to come back, as he is sick and out of 
money. 

A Parisian has invented an electric cane, which is 
intended as a defence against highwaymen and 
burglars, and which can be used with effect by road- 
robbers and house-breakers. It consists of a horn 
inserted in the end of the cane, which horn contains 
an electric battery and a Jamp with two powerful re- 
flectors. The intensity of the light temporarily 
blinds any person at whom it is pointed. The lamp 
is kindled at will by pressing a small knob at the 
other end of the cane, which knob communicates 
with an electric wire. 

It is said that a shipwrecked Yankee was lately 
rescued from one of the Marquesas Islands, whose 
first question on being discovered was, “ How did 
the Mexican war finally come out?” He was a sol- 
dier who left General Scott’s army before the cam- 
paign closed, and furnishes a very good parallel to the 
Man without a Country. 

A short time since, a school itt in 
Rockport, Maine, a clergyman not acquainted with 
the fishery business, wanted to test a lad in one of 
the schools, and asked him what the product of a 
fishing-trip would be if such a number of quintals of 





you can fix it.” 


The claim cf a New England man to be the 
“ champion ” sufferer by accidents is disputed. Put- 
nam, Ohio, puts forward a man who has broken both 
collar bones, his jaw bone, both arms, four ribs on 
one side and two on the other and one leg; he has 
also had both ankles dislocated, and has lost his 
sight, all by accidents, “ and is still able to be about.” 


An advanced young woman, of seven or eight 
summers, had not been brought up to “ go to meetin” 
and consequently, was ignorant of the doctrinal sig- 
nificance of the terms, High Church, Low Church, 
Broad Church, Ritualiem, etc., etc. She had been 
taken bya friend to an Episcopal Church on Com- 
munion Sunday, and, on her retarn home, was asked 
by her father how she liked the service. She replied, 
“I don’t like to go to a place where the minister has 
to change his shirt three times during meeting!” 


At a recent fhir in Lubeck the following notice was 
posted at the entrance of the hall: “ The ladies in 
charge of the sale tents and stands will sell kisses at 
a dollar apiece.” The gentlemen who desired to 
vail themselves of this tempting offer were conducted 
to a table presided over by a bearded and cross look- 


scented sheets of rose-colored note-paper, to each of 
which he crustily informed the applicants one of the 
young ladies had preesed her ruby lips. The girls 
greatly enjoyed the blank looks of the gentlemen, 
some of whom were brave enough to invest largely 
in the kiss paper. 


have been built on the lots into which the field was 
divided ten or twelve years ago, and property is as 
dear there as in the best quarters of Paris. 


Mr. Jacob Noyes of Abington has in his possession 
the “ Fallercradle,” handed down to his wife through 
a direct line of descent from Dr. Samuel Faller, who 
brought it over in the Mayflower. The cradle is an 
object of much curiosity, and has long been desired 





by the Pilgrim Society to be added to their collection 
at Plymouth. ‘ 


he was in attendance at a railway station of Asnieres, 
sobbing mournfully, “ Have pity on an unbappy 
blind man, father of four children.” “ What? you 
have then two children since last week?” demanded 
one of the passengers, who had relieved him in Paris. 
“No sir; but in Paris the living is so dear that two 


fish were obtained, and a given number of barrels of 
oil were sold at a stated price. The boy’s ready an- 
swer was: “ Itcan’t bedone, sir.” ‘‘Can’t be done!” 
replied the committeeman; “ you can do anything 
if you determine to. “No sir,” rejoined the boy; 
“ you can’t get so much ile out o’ them fish, no how 
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A peasant whose only possession three years 2g0 
was a stony field near Cannes, the watering place in 
Southern France, has since become a millionaire by 
the increasing value of his land. S,lendid villas 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








GRAND OPENING 
SPRING GARMENTS, 


Representing the Latest Triumphs in skill and in- 
vention of the most celebrated modistes of 


PARIS. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING 


AT THE 


EMPORIUM OF FASHION 


FOR 


NEW ENGLAND, 
GARMENTS IN CLOTH AND SILK, 


Entirely New Styles. 


PLAID & STRIPED SOARF BEDOUINS, 
Unique and Striking. 


FRENOH BREAKFAST JACKETS, 
A Beautiful Line. 


AND A MOST ATTRACTIVE VARIETY OF 


SPRING SUITS, 


in appropriate materials, desirable colors, and most 
fa-hionable designs. These Costumes have been se- 
lected with a view to the wants of Ladies of every 
condition of life, and will be found marked at 


SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 
242 to 250 Washington S8t., Boston. 


SeeUsesss sss 4 


To THE Workinc CLass:—I am now prepared to fur- 
nish ali classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare moments. 
Business new. light and profitable. Fifty cents to $5 per 
evening is easily earned by persons of either sex, and the 
boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. Great in- 
ducements are offered thuse who will devote their whole 
time to the business; and, that every person who sees 
this notice may send m- their address and test the busi- 
ness for themselves. f make the fullowing unparalleled 
offer: —To all who are not well satisfied with the busi 
ness, I will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing me. 
Full particulars, directins, etc., sent free. Sample sent 
by mail for 10 cts. Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me, 


THE DOLLAR SUN. 


CHARLES A. DANA'S PAPER. 


The cheapest, neatest and most readable of New York 
jourrals, Everybody likes it. Three editions Dat.y, 
SEMI-WEEKLY and WEEKLY, at $6, $2 and Sl a year. 
Full reports of markets, agriculture, Farmers’ and Fruit- 
Growers’ Clubs, and a complete story in every Weekly 
and Semi-Weekly ber. A valuable present to every 
subscriber. Send for i , with p ium list. 


L. W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 

















$30008 SALARY. Address U. 8S. Piano Co., N. Y. 


$2 mA DAY.—Money Free as Water. Send two 
e) stamps. J. B. W. Hitton, 859 3d Ave., N. Y. 


ANTED, —* Wonder of the World;"’ is 

warranted to cure Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 
Sold on the package system. Not to be paid for until 
tested. I pay hw per month and commission to distribute 
packages. J.C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENTS WANTED for the only steel engraving of 

General Grant aud his tamily, published with 
their approval. Size 15x19. Acdress ODSPEED & 
Co., 37 Park Row, New York. 


WALKER’S ADDING MACHINE 


ILL add three columns of figures at atime cor- 

rectly, about as quick asa d writer can set 

them down. Leadine accountants say it is the most 
ractical Adding Machine ever in use. AGENTS 
ANTED. There is money in it. Sample sent to 
any address for One Dollar. BR. H. WALKER, 208 
Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 3986. 


100 YARDS OF SHEETING 


FOR A CLUB OF 100 IN OUR GREAT 


ONE DOLLAR SALE, 


If all retarned. A little extra exertion secures it. Send 
for circulars with new commission rates, before sending 
your clubs elsewhere. One trial will convince you that 
our terms to agents are not excelled, and the quality of 
tot goods unequalled by any other house in our line of 


S. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal street, Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 

ROLLERs made from our PATENT COMPOSITION 

ALWAYS RETAIN THEIK SUCTION, do not harden, 
shrink, or crack, and can be re-cast. The ink does not dry 
on them, consequently they do not require wa ‘hing dat ¥; 
like other rollers—thus saving i'k, time and materials 
used in washing. Send fora mphiet containing recom- | 
mendations from some of the best sone in the country. 

is & LOUTR 


FRANC EL, 
Dec 5—6m 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 























.| side—the magazine of every 









“Veni, Vidi, Vici.” 

The forthcoming number of the Illustrated Western 
World, printed in oil colors, will be the most beautiful 
paper ever issued from the press since the art of printing 
was discovered. Remember, it is the only paper in the 
world whose illustrations are printed in from one to 


seven distinct colors ata fame impression. Aside from 
the beautiful illastrations which accompany it weekly 
every number is replete with glowing mances, Love 
and Histrionic Tales. It isa fit com ion of every fire- 
branch of literature—the 
champi-n of all noble indust:fes—the support of the far- 
mer, merchant, artisan, and the education of the masses. 
Send for specimen copies Sold by all newsdealers. Sub- 
scription, $3 per annum. Address THE WESTERN 
WORLD Co , Corner Park Place and College Place. 
P. 0. Box 4929, New York. 


DD en tN CATARRH, SCROFULA. A hme 
who had suffered for years from Deafness, Catarr 
and Scrofula, was cured by asimple remedy. Her sym- 
pathy and gratitude prompts her to send the receipts free 
ofc e to any one similarly afflicted. Address Mrs. 
M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 


IN THESE HARD TIMES 


You cannot afford to pay three or four profits on articles 
of necessary use, when by sending a Club to 


PARKER & CO.’S 
GREAT ONE DOLLAR SALE 


Of DRY GOODS, LINENS, PARASOLS, ALBUMS, 
HOSIERY, SILVER-PLATED WARE, JEWELRY, 
CUTLERY, FRENCH and GERMAN FANCY GOODS 
of every description, you can purchase anything in their 
immense stock for 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


The secret of our low prices is th's:—We have a very 
large Cash Capital, and have buyers in all the principal 
cities of this Country and in Europe, who purchase FOR 
CASH DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, all 
the goods used by us, thus sa: ing the consumer the profits 
made by the Importer or C issi erchant, the 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer, each of whom demands a 
po ig than taken bv us. We can give MORE 
G S FOR ONE DOLLAR than the Retail Mer- 
chant for twice or three times that sum. Our goods are 
described on printed checks, which will be sent in Clubs 
for Ten Cents each, to pay postage, printing, etc. Ifthe 
article named on the Check is not wanted, you can ex- 
change frm a list comprising Three Hundred and 
Fifty useful articles, among which are: 

LapD1gs' SILK PARASOLS, LADIES’ FINE WHITE TUCKED 
Sxints, SILVER PLATED Fivs BOTTLED (ASTORS. and a 
large variety of useful articles, not on- of which can be 
bought in any other way for nearly double the money. 

Reference will be given. if required, from the most rv- 
liable Wholesale Merchants of Boston and New York, as 
to our standing, and the strictly honorable character of 
our business. 


(ae We want Agents in every town, to whom the fol- 
lowing Commissions will be paid: 


TERMS TO AGENTS. 


Fora Club of 30, and Three Dollars—21 
Brown or Bleached Sheeting. y rdwide. All wool Pants 
and Vest Pattern. Marscilles Quilt. 12 yards good Bed 
Ticking. Fe Red ‘willed Fiannel. 15 yards Cotton 
Flannel. dozen gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs. Fine 
white German Counterpane, fringed. Handsome Bal- 
moral Skirt Elegant double clasp 100 picture Photo- 

ph Album. Silver-plated engraved five-bottle Castor. 
fiegant silk Fan,ivory or sandal-wood frame, beautifull 
spangled. Hands--me beaded and lined Parasol. 20 yards 
good print, fast colours. Fine Damask Table Cover. 1 
dozen tine Linen or Damask Towels. Ladies’ real Turkey 
morocco Travelling Bag. Delaine Dress Pattern. 6 elegant 
engraved Napkin Rings. I dozen fine Merino or Cotton 
Stockings. Violin and b»w in box complete. Set Jew- 
elry, with long pendant drops. Ladies’ fashionable 
Square Shawl. Good Meerschaum Pipe in case 1-2 
dozen Rogers’ best silver Dess: rt Forks. Or one article 
from Club of 20 and one from Exchanxe List, 


For a Club of 50, and Five Dollars—33 yards good 

uality Brown or Bleached Sheeting, yard wide. ¥ush- 
fmable Alpacca Dress Pattern, any color. 1 set Lace 
Curtains 1 pair Wool Klankeis. Engraved silver- 

lated six-bottled Castor. 31-2 yards very fine all wool 
Cessmere for pants and vest. Set of 6 ivory-handled tea 
Knives, with silver-plated Forks. Handsome satin or 
silk Parasol, heavily beaded and lied 30 yards good 
Prints, fast colors. ies’ or gents’ large r:al morocco 
travelling bag, French frame. Handsome Poplin Dress 
Pattern. Ladies’ Cloth Cloak Pattern. Ladies’ fashion- 
able Shawl. 1 fine iarge Marseilles Quilt 2 Honeycomb 
Quilts. Silver-plated Cake Basket, plated on fine white 
metal. Genuine Meerschaum Pipe. 1 pair gente’ Calf 
Boots. Or one article from Club of 30, and one from Ciub 
of 20, or four articles from Exchange List. 


Club of 100, and Ten Dollars—One of the follow- 
ing articles: l rich Merino or Thibet Dress Pattern. 1 
pair fine Damask Table Cloths and Napkins to match. 1 
air gents’ French Calf Boots. Very fine all-wool Cloth for 
adies’ cloak. 65 yards good Brown or Bleached Sheet- 
ing, yard wide, elegant nigh qotesed all-woul Poplin 
Dress Pattern. 1 Empress Cloth Dress Pattern 1-2 
yards fine Cassimere for suit. 1 set ivory balanced-han- 
die Knives and Forks. 1 Jadies' or gents’ Silver Hunting- 
case Watch. | Bartlett hand portable Sewing Machine. 
Splendid Family Bible steel engravings, with record and 
photograph pages. 25 yards good ihe g carpeting, good 
colors. 1 pair good Marseilles Quilts.’ I goud 
Revolver. 1 elegant Fur Muffand Cape. 1 single-barrel 
Shot Gun. 1 elver-plated engraved six-bottle Revolving 
Castor, cut glass bottles. 1 very fine Violin and Bow, in 
case. 1 very fine all-wool longshawl. 21-2 yards double 
width Beaver Cloth for overcoat. Or eight articles from 
Exchange Lis<. 


For a more extended list of Commissions, see Cir- 

cuiar. We also give Agents additional Commissions, in 

roportion to the amount of money returned for goods. 

This extra Commission is not offered by any other house. 

We are the only rina who pay their agents for s8gNDING 

for goods after they have obtained subscribers to their 
clubs. 


te Be sure to send all money by Registered 
Letter. 
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six-barrel 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Send your address in full, Town, County and State. 


PARKER & CO., 
Nos. 98 and 100 Summer 8t., Boston. 


10 A DAY to agents selling Sitvers’ Patent 
Evastic Brooms. Horace Greeley says, ‘1 pre- 
LEGG & Co.. 38 Cortlandt st., N. Y. 





dict its success." C 





A WATCH FREE—GIVEN GRATIS to every live man | 


who will act as axent in a new, light and honorable 


business paying $30 a day. No yift enterprise. No hum- 
bug. No money wanted in advance. A R. MON- 
RVE KENNEDY & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


HO! FOR 


AUSTIN & CO.’S 
GREAT $1.00 SALE! 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE! 


fad nameled Travel- 
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SOO other useful and ornamental articles for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


£0 Tickets, and any one of these articles, sent to 
Agents free, on receipt of 


ONE DOLLAR! 
Premi: for larger Clubs same propertion. 
Descriptive Ganahane at New Geeds 
sent free, on app! to 


AUSTIN & CO. 


$2 & 36 Federal,—107,111, 113 
BOSTON, MAS 


os F*%, FUN.’’—Rubber Balloons.—Wonderful, In- 

structive, Amusing. Full directions and two 
comme Sennoee ready for use, sent for only 25 cts., post- 
pai 


HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


SENT FREE. Tue Boox or Wonpers. Tells how 
either sex can make $10 daily ; contains valuable Kecipes 
and information. Address Fish & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


HE “ BEST" SEWING MACHINE.—Will do ALL 
that any machine can do. Price only $18,—(Beware 
of all $3. $5 and $10 machines.) It is the cheapest and 
best. Agents wanted. Samples very low to Agents. 
Wanted, one smart Agent to controleach County. Speak 


Ste, 














quick. Address. 
ASHUELOT S. M. CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 
MAGIC! MIRTH!! MYSTERY!!! 


GG Fortune-Telling Cards, 0c. (Gf? Magic Photo- 
graphs, ° Magic Trick Cards, 25c. * Gen- 
uine Oreide Waiches,"* only $10 a ic Combs,"* 
for Coloring the Hair or Beard, $1.25. etc , etc. 

ress B FOX & Co., 
9—12t. 34 Varick st., New York City. 


ee LUMINIUM BRILLIANTE."'—$10 WaTCHES, new 
metal, splendid timers. Elegantly engraved cases, 
—— to Gold Finish, Style and appearance of “ Wal- 
tham."" Sent C.0.D and can be returned if not satis- 
factory. Send for trade list of cheap and costly watches, 
jewelry, &c., &c. Address. 
N. E. WATCH Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 


UNTING AND TRAPPING.—Instructions with dia- 
gram and directions fur making trap, also, How to 
Train Animals, including many a and wonder- 
ful tricks; in Nus. 13 and 14 Hangy'’s JouRNAL. Of news- 
dealers, or on trial, Thre« Months Free by mail, for 16 
cents JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau st., N. Y. 


66 ESTAR SPANGLED BANNER" Still waves. You 
WANT it. Splendid $2 engraving and paper a whole 

















| 
* year only 75 cts. 8 pp., 40 long columns, (Ledger size.) It's 
Seoribe N 


worth reading. Su 


paid for 6 cts OW. Specimen, &c., post- 
; for 6 cts. 


Address. 
* STAR SPANGLED BANNER.” 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


CHICOPEE SEWING MACHINE. 
First class, and fully licensed. AGENTS WANTED. For 





j terms, address Cuicores 8 M.Co., Boston, Mass. 9—13t ; 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the — 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated wi 
original cocreving® and formin 
price ever offere to the public. peek 

orks was written expressly for this esta’ . 
pd sopyrs mt ip oecere’ Cm or ig } law. an ——— 

gle copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid for one dollar. 7 


THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Pop- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—Tux,GirskyY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tuz Councit oF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—Tuz CHinese JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SuipP,by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue LEAGUB 
OF Deatn, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Oxpna’s Hus- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONnE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.~Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
‘Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosa.tne, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuE OuTLAW,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE MAN oP Myrstery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GiRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tur 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE Ip1I0T PAUPER, by Matthew 8.Vinton.—TuE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES,by G. 8. Raymond.—TuE OCEAN MARTYR, 


by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tug SECRET,by Clara Augusta.— 

ILD Wao Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—TuEr Sza GULL, wy Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DeaTH-Tovucn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THS 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES. by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—Tue Potice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 


SEY DAUGHTER, by Ez, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—RepPatu.by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1GjPorrEer le 
inton.—S1R_ RASHLEIGH'’S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE Visconti, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tas Kine 
OF THE SRA, by Ned Buntline.—TuE Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—Tue Texan Cruiser, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE StoRM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—StTEEL anD GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—W nite HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb. 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THe 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick. —Manrion's BriGaDE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE Sea LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue Heart's SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—D1sInHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, YY, Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tus 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, b: enry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmond, by Darius Cobb.—THEe REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THk Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robi _ 
THE PoIsoneD BARB, 4 Lieutenant Murray.—MILLI£ 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tue Russian Guarps- 
MAN, by or Ben: Perley Poore.—Lirg FROM DEATS, 
by M. T. Caldor.—THE BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntine, 
—THE LApY ImoGeEn,by Prof. J. H. ingraham.—Tux Tex- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robins: n.—Tue HiGHWAYMAN. 
by Lieutenant Murray.—Tue Countess, by Sylvanus 
obb, Jr. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 


Ge FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is issued cach month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No, 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr_J.H. Ro a 
.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylva bb, dr. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by ree Cobb, Jr. 
No. §.—THE SILVER HanD, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by jor Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 1.—THe Borver LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THe DuKE's PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THe Woop Witcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—Ben HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 11.—THe Youne Pronger, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THe Duca Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEST Point CapDkt, by Ben: Perle: Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MY8TERIOUS MineR, D cee, L.8. dwin 
No. 15.—Fitz-Hexn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntiine. 
No. 17.—THE K1no’s TALISMAN, by i rsaes Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline e. 
9.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, by H. E. Bennett, 
0. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, DB: tenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE Novick, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—Tue Youne Conqugror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—R&TRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

. 25.—Tir, by Charles Cutterfield. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. 
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- mM" ertney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES.bY azelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J ESsiE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 


No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR. by George L.. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard, 

No. 32.—BR1GHT CLovup, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 

No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE oe Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 35.—THE Baron's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian, 

No. 37.—Viko vA, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 40.—MR. W ARBURTON'8GHOST,D 

No. 41.—THe BAvErR Murper, by 8.C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—An OCEAN Wair, by beg tO udder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PanamA,by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZUuLEIKA, by Martha A. peace 

e 
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No. 46.—THE Circassian SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 
No.47.—ReEp RuPert, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48.—A Darg Secret, by Miss A. M. ec. 

No. 49.—THE FounpLinG, by Perley Parker. 

No. 50.—THe Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott 
No. 51.—Coxninne, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.—THE PatRiIoT CRUISER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr, 
No. 53.—MasBeL Warp, by Clara Augusta. 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No 56.—Tne CrystaL DacceEr, by F. A. Durivage. 

No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59.-THe WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.—Wuite Wo uF, by William H. Bushnell 

No. 61.—Rep Hanp, oy . Clinton Barrington. 

No. 62.—THe YouNG FisHermMan, by F. C. Barrington, 
No. 63 —A Lost Lirg, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 64 —THE ISLAND OF Fate, by Arthur L. Meserve. 
No. 65.—Tue Brive oF Paris, by Francis A. Darivage. 
No. 66.—Tue Hero or TOULON, by Francis A. Durivage. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


9% THOUSAND,—Hunter’s Guide and Trap- 
per’s Companion. 





trap ALL animals. How to tan and cure hides, &c. Ne 
secrets &c. Worth $10 to any boy or farmer. Neatly 
rinted and bound—only 25 cts. post-paid; 6 for $1. 


— HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


THIS IS NO HUMBUG :—By sending 35 cents, with 
axe. height, color of eyes and hair, you will receive by 
return mail a cprrect picture of your fat»re husband or 
wife, with name and date of marriage. Address W. FOX, 
P. O. Drawer No. 40, Fultonville, N. Y. 11—13t 











SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHS, mailed for 10 cts. 
5 Address B. FOX & Co., 34 Varick st.,N. ¥. City. 


How to hunt, fish.and . 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A CHILD’S RHYME. 


BY M. A. TAINTOR. 
ae 


A little sweet blue violet 
Grew near the meadow brook, 
Where the waters ‘twixt the willows 
Bend like a shepherd's crook. 


The little violet’s dress was green, 
Its wee hood was of blue, 

And on its bosom like a gem 
There lay a drop of dew. 


And near this dainty blossom, 
A snow white wind flower grew, 
Which only oped its silver cup 
When southern breezes blew. 


So there together, side by side, 
They grew the whole day long. 
They heard the rippling waters flow 

They heard the robin's song, 


And the softest, greenest mosses 
Crept close about their feet, 

And the south wind bent the fern leaves, 
To give them kisses sweet. 


The sun shone down upon them, 
The dewdrops fell from heaven, 

And the flowerets thought that unto them 
Were many blessings given. 


For when the wind flower's silver bell 
Was shaken by the wind, 

It rang aloud its sweetest chimes, 
And whispered, *“* God is kind."’ 


But when the tiny violet 
Had bathed itself in dew, 
It hid itself amid the moss, 
And murmured, ** God is true."’ 


And now, 0 children, do you know 
The lesson thev do teach ? 

‘Tis that the Father loves you all— 
His care is over each. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


BABY BESS. 


ee 
BY LOUISE DUPEE, 


1E inmates of the found- 
ling hospital were begin- 
ning to stir, as the broad, 
merry morning sunshine 
came dancing through the 
wards, touching the wee 
bright heads, still cosily 
nestling on their pillows. 

f “Goo, goo, goo,” said 
one little pink baby to it, 
trying at the same time to 
catch a beam in her little, 
dimpled, useless fists. 

“ Hum,am,ums,” dron- 
ed another drowsy little 
voice, while its owner 
watched the dazzling rays 
on the wall, deep in baby 
meditation. A_ perfect 
chorus of the shrillest cries 

issued from another pillow, which meant “ I’m tired 
of lying! Take meup! Take me up! I'll scream 
until you do!” 

“*Googlie, googlio, googlie!” sc lied a fat, blue- 
eyed bit of a thing, thrusting his funny little thumb 
into his mouth by way of showing how hungry he 
was. 

But Baby Bess, the oldest and prettiest baby in 
the ward, had not uttered a sound yet, but lay quite 
still, blinking her brown eyes in the sunshine, and 
thinking deeply. And by-and-by her little rosy 
mouth pouted into the most determined little pucker, 
and she brought her little pink fist down to the pil- 
low with a will, I assure you. The nurse, standing 
near by,doubtless thought, ifshe heeded the emphatic 
gesture at all, that it was only some harmless little 
baby freak. But I know that Baby Bess when she 
saw such a bright morning luoking at her through 
the window-pane which the frost sprites had been 
ornamenting, determined in her small mind that she 
would have a sniff of fresh air that day; cold or no, 
nurse willing or no, she would give them no peace 
until they took her out, and on the strength of her 
resolution she brought her wee clenched fist down 

as I have told you. 

Baby Bess, though in the main a sweet-tempered, 





much liked to hear the sound of her 6wn tongue, so 
she kept saying over and over again, what a child 
who came into the hospital sometimes Poe taught 
ee pinching each toe in turn. 








" This little pig went to > market, 
This little pig staid at home, 
This little p'g ate meat, 
This little pig ate none, 
This little pig said squeak, squeak, squeak, 
1 can’t find my way home!"’ 


You would have never known what she was 
saying, in her hob-goblin baby-language, but this 
was what she meant. She began to repeat it very 
moderately, and in a low tune, but as she proceeded, 
she gave each toe a harder pinch, and her tone wax- 
ed louder, and the last little pig, who couldn’t find 
his way home, faitly screamed, expressing more of 
triumph than of sorrow, however, and ending in an 
astonishingly high key. But, someway it wasn’t as 
amusing as usual, and Baby Bess was glad enough 
when it came her turn to be dressed, and gladder 
still when her breakfast was ready, for she was very 
hungry; it was such a long time since she had eaten 
her supper, then she had slept so hard and dreamed 
so much. But she swallowed her bread and milk‘ 
with a wonderfully grave little face, playing no baby 
tricks with her spoon as usual, and when she had 
finished, she pushed her bow] away, and leaned her 
wise little heal on her mite of a hand, with an ab- 
sorbed, thoughtful air, that was a wonder to see in 
such a wee thing. Who knows but Baby Bess had 
some faint presentiment of what was going to happen 
to her to-day? Who knows what the fairies whis- 
per to these wee things in their dreams? Baby B:ss 
always was rather unlike other babies in some re- 
spects. ‘A quare, knowin’ one,” said the Irish 
nurse. ‘A very beautiful baby, but with sucha 
sad expression on its little face!” said visitors, who 
were always coming to the bospital. 

Bat none of the hospital babies were quite the 
merry, crowing little things one sees in happy 
homes, tor though generally well cared for, they had 
no ove to toss them, and cuddle them, and talk baby 
talk to them, no one to teach them cunning little 
freaks, to coax their rosy lips into merry smiles, or 
their eager littie tongues into the wonderful under- 
taking of lisping their first flattering word. So they 
were comparatively quiet, passive babies, and seemed 
quite indifferent to their fate. They were all poor 
children, you know, who had neither father nor 
mother, or it they had, were forsaken by them. 

Nv one knew where Baby Bess came from. She 
was found just outside the hospital gate, one morn- 
ing—just a wee bundle of flannel, tucked into a 
basket, but with a very lusty little voice issuing 
theretrom. She was daintily dressed enough for a 
queen's baby, though her little embroidered white 
slip was somewhat soiled, as was also the silken hood 
of her pretty blue cloak. There was no mark on her 
clothing, she brought no letter of introduction with 
her, and she could not even tell her own name, mys- 
terious little stranger. Sv they called her Baby Bess, 
after a little bluc-eyed bit of a thing that the angels 
had taken to keep, and whose vacant crib in the long, 
dim ward was assigned to the new-comer. That 
was nearly a year ago. Baby Bess was such a tiny 
thing then! the nurse judged her to be about six 
months old, but now she could toddle about on her 
unsteady little feet, the bit of yellow down on her 
fanny little head had grown into glossy, golden rings, 
and where the little hint of a fatare nose was then 
in her lumpy taby face, was now the nicest little 
nose imaginable. She could speak her own name, 
too, and a hundred other things beside. 

It was a very cold morning, but blue and bright 
as fairy land. There wasn’t a breath of wind, to be 
sure, but Jack Frost was out nipping everybody’s 
nose, and biting everybody's tingers. Baby Bess’s 
fingers felt his teeth in the doors, with the great heat 
steaming from hot pipes; but Baby Bess was deter- 
mined to go out of doors, so she began to pull at 
nurse’s skirts, and tease her until she was entirely 
out of patience. 

** Bess ont’s coak on! Bess do out doors!” 

* No, indeed, Bess can’t go out to-day! She would 
freeze,” said nurse, shaking her head decidedly. 

** Beas sarnt freeze. Bess will do,” shaking her 
head « eterminedly, 

And so she kept it up fora long time, then nurse 
grew cross, and Baby began to pout her rosy lips 
and cry. Then she suddenly ceased, and consoled 
herself by making pretty round rings on the frosted 
window panes with nurse’s thimble. 

**She has forgotten all about it. Thank goodness!”’ 
said nurse to herself, who was very busy making up 
the little beds, and putting things to rights. 

Bat she wasn’t as wise as she might have been. 
Bess hadn’t forgotten it by any means, and there was 
a deal of cunning in that round, baby head of hers. 

The very blue cloak that had been wrapped around 
her when she came there, had been produced of late, 
and Bess wore it when she went out, and sometimes 
nurse would let her take it to promenade about the 
room in when she only made believe go out of doors. 
She asked for it now because Bess was cold. And 
nurse, thinking that it might be cold there by the 
window, allowed her to have it, for she was very 





still in her play, making no trouble at all. 

Bees pulled the hood over her tumbled curls, and 
was apparently as busy as ever with her thimble and 
the frost. But all the time the sly little thing was 


She would take a promenade in the hall, at least, if 
she could not go any further. And by-and-by, as 
good fortune would have it, the matron came in, and 
Bess, whose window was close beside the door, slip- 
ped out before you could have counted five! Full of 
glee, she ran down the long hall as fast as her un- 





certain little feet. would carry her, till she found an. 
outer door which had been carelessly left unlatched | 


by the batcher’s boy, who had just brought in some 
meat. Bat it was a great door, and Bess was obliged 
to tug at it a long time before it would come open, 
far enough, even for such a wee thing as she to pass 
through. She succeeded at last, however, and creep- 
ing down the etone steps, toddled along the walk 
toward the gate. 

O how nice it was to be free in the great bright 
sparkling out of doors, where the sun Jived, as Baby 
Bess said, when she coaxed nurse to take her out. 
The walk was slippery, to be sure, and she fell at 
every other step almost, but Bess didn’t mind that, 
though there was a black and blue spot on one little 
fat knee; she fairly crowed with delight and excite- 
ment, too, for she expected every moment to hear 
tootsteps in close pursuit behind her. But she wasn’t 
missed, as yet, everybody was so busy, and there 
were 80 many little toddlers under everybody's feet. 
It was her aim.to get into the street, but the iron 
gate was latched, and though she pushed against it 
with all her little strength, the provoking thing 
wouldn’t come open. Then Bess remembered hav- 
ing seen nurse open it some other way, but, dear me! 
she was 80 wee that she could never reach the latch 
in the world. She tried to squeeze her plump little 
self between the bars in the fence, but she couldn’t 
so much as get her head throuzh. So, for all the 
street looked so bright and allaring, Bess had to con- 
tent herself with peeping at it through the rails. In 
vain she scolded, and pounted the gate with her lit- 
tle clenched fists, it did not seen to mind her at all, 
but stood fixed and immovable. 

** Ope date! let Bess out!”’ she cried to a lady and 
gentleman who were coming along the sidewalk just 
then. 

They stopped and gazed at her in amazement. It 
was 80 strange to see such a baby as she out of doors 
alone, and on such @ day, too! Then something in 
the tiny face lifted so confidingly to her own, through 
the iron rails, caused the lady to start and tremble, 
and when her eyes fell upon the little blue cloak with 
its pretty, tasselled hood, she grasped her husband’s 
arm, and exclaimed: 

“O Herbert! isn’t that our little lost Lily? It’s 
her cloak, I’m sure! The very little blue cloak I made 
with my own hands!” 

And without waiting for him to speak, she rushed 
into the yard, and snatching the astonished little 
thing into her arms, pushed back the tangled, gold- 
en hair from the round baby temples, and gazed fix- 
edly into the wide, surprised eyes. Then she seized 
one of the little dimpled hands, examining one wee 
finger, which bore the smallest red scar imaginable, 
with painfal eagerness. 

‘It is Lily!” she screamed, joyously, turning to 
her husband. “ If you are doubtful, look at the scar 
on her little finger where Nannette scalded it with 
her tea, but my heart told me that it was she before 
I saw that! Cruel Nannette! it was she who stole 
away my darling, I’m sure, because I suspected her 
of theft. She was so spiteful!” 

And Baby Bess was so smothered with kisses and 
tears, that she cried lustily, though she laughed 
again the next moment. But the poor mother grew 
faint and dizzy with the fullness of her joy, and 
nearly fainted in her husband’s arms, while Bess 
looked on wonderingly, forgetting her desire to es- 
cape into the pretty, bright street, now the gate stood 
wide open. 

Great was the surprise in the foundling hospital, 
when astrange gentleman appeared at the door, car- 
rying the missing Baby Bese in his arms, followed by 
a lady who was laughing and crying at the same 
time. 

** Gracious me! if there isn’t Beas!” said the fright- 
ened nurse, who had been searching for the little 
thing everywhere. 

“No, Lily, if you please. That is the name we 
gave her,” said the gentleman, 

Then he went on to tell how mysteriously they lost 
her when she was but a little more than six months 
old, nurse and baby disappearing at the same time, 
one Sunday, while her mother and he were absent 
at church, and they never had ben able to discover 
a trace of either since. They had advertised every- 
where, and offered large rewards for her recovery, 
but all in vain. Nannette, the nurse, was angry 
with Baby’s mother, who had given her her dismissal, 
and she was to leave their house the next morning, 
and they thought she might have stolen the poor 
little thing out of spite. They were living in a dis- 
tant Southern city then, but the mother had always 
had an impression that she shoald find her baby, 
and so they came to take up their abode there for 
no other reason. 

But they knew nothing of Nannette at the hos- 
pital; they could tell nothing but of how they found 
Baby in a basket at the gate one morning, and that 
same litile blae cloak was wrapped about her then. 
Aud the parents were so full of joy, now that they 
did not care to know more; they didn’t think of any- 
thing else. 

Baby Bess (or Baby Lily as we must call her now) 
seemed to approve the state of things very highly, 


: also, and patting her cluak and hood over her curls, 


which yet sparkled with the tears which had been 


: dropped upon them, signified her desire to go out 
watching for a chance to escape out of the door. ; 


again to find another pretty lady and gentleman. 
Baby Bess was hardly missed among the many 
babies at the hospital that night, but Baby Lily 
whose loss had been mourned 80 long was snugly fuld- 
ed in the fairyland of home, and two fond hearts 
that could not rest for joy, were watching her as she 
smiled in her sleep, clutching a great doll in one lit- 
tle pink hand, a pr.ze too precious to be relinquished 
even while the dream sprites were whispering to 





her. Life after that, which she had always taken 
easily, though somewhat gravely, grew into a 
paradise of toys, and bon-' , and drives in the 
park, and Mother Goose’s Melodies, and Baby Lily 
was gay as a lark. 


Bumors of the Bay. 


AN IRISH FOOTMAN, 

Lady H—— was one of the most amiable, good 
creatures that ever existed; yet Lady H— did not 
acknowledge that she was no longer a young woman, 
She had arrived at that ticklish age for females, forty- 
two, when her complexion was no longer fresh as at 
twenty-five,and her hair suddenly began to show gray 
tints. She did nut like these signs of precocious old 
age. To remedy the first, there were a thousand 
ways, but it took her some time to reflect how to hide 
the second. 

At length she determined to have it dyed, very 
properly considering that a wig, or even false hair, 
is always detestable. Soshe sent for Mr. Donegan, 
a well-known hair-dyer; and after learning that the 
process itself only lasted a single half-hour, and that 
the very following moment her locks would shine in 
all the resplendency ot polished black jet, she deter- . 
mined as she was engaged that evening to Hertford 
House, to make her appearance there in all the glory 
of renovated youth. She accordingly bid Mr. Done- 
gan tcome at eleven at night, when his entrance, 
his exit, and above all, his business was least likely 
to be known or observed. 

The evening came; the dyer of hair was anxiously 
expected by Lady H——. Her toilet completed, her 
ladyship began to watch anxiously the dial of her 
dressing-room clock. Bygallin vain. Eleven struck, 
half-past eleven came, and no Mr. Donegan. 

_ “Ran down, Charlton,” said Lady H—— to her 
maid, ‘‘ run down and ask Matthew if the hair-dress. 
er has not yet been?” 

The appeal was made to Matthew Riley, the Irish 
footman, who stoutly averred that the coiffeur had 
not called. 

** It is very odd,” said her ladyship, when Carlton 
returned, “ for I beard the bell ring twice. Bat, 
never mind, he cannot be long,” and she resumed 
reading her favorite study, “‘ Rejected Addresses.” 

The bell sounded again but without result; and 
poor Lady H—— began to fear she should lose the 
pleasure of meeting the Prince Regent for that even- 
ing. The patience of a female has always a concla- 
sion; 80 when the ring was repeated, she turned 
round, and desired her maid to run down, as she felt 
assured that no one but her hair-dresser could pos- 
sibly call at such an hour. 

Chariton went and found Matthew in a towering 
passion. 

‘Ta that the hair-dresser?” 

“ No, it’s not,” and he turned angrily away. 

“ Who was it at the door?” 

‘Don’t bother. The dirty blackguard!” And the 
footman turned away muttering. 

Charlton returned to her mistress, who, being any- 
thing but satisfied with the answer, again sent her 
down to know who it was that had been. 

Matthew looked very angry when the query was 
put to him, and began murmuring something to him- 
self about “ the rascal,” and kicking, and beating, 
and all sorts of ill-tempered threats. 

“That’s nothing to do with it,” said his fellow- 
servant. ‘* Who was it rang?” 

“A blackguard.” 

“ Who?” 

“An impudent blackguard. By dad, if I had’ him 
in Ireland, I’d tache him better.” 

“ Who was it?” 

“I don’t know, the thief of the world.” 

“* What did he want?” 

“ What, is it? want? Sure I’ll be after telling 
ye, as ye’re 80 curious, for it’s myself asked him the 
question.” 

** Well—go on.” 

“Says 1, * What do you want at this, my fine lad?’ 

**1'll tell your missus,’ said he. * Devil a bit,’ 
says I, ‘till ye’ve tould me first.’ ‘My business is 
with the lady,’ says he. ‘It will keep warm till to- 
morrow, then,’ says 1; ‘for the dence an inch you 
you get in till! 1 know what you want.’ ‘Can you 
keep a secret?’ says he. ‘Can a duck swim?’ says 
I. Upon that he came close to me, and says he—but 
arrah you wont belave me.” 

* Indeed, I will.” 

** Well, then, says he, ‘ ] come to die hare.’ ‘Die 
hare?’ says I. ‘ Yes,’ says he. ‘And where would 
you wish to die?’ says I. ‘In your miseus’s room,’ 
says he. S» with that I slam’d the door in his face.” 

‘* Indeed! then you have done wrong,” said Char!l- 
ton, ready to die with laughing. 

“* By dad, he came back again just now, and says 
he again, as pert as may be, ‘Tell your missus 1’ 
come to die hare.’” 

** Well, what did you say?” 

“What did I say? Sure I said what every honest 
boy would.” 

“And what was that?” 

‘** Bo jabers,’ said I, * ye’re a big blackguard, and 
an ugly Christian; and you'll not die hare. Go 
somewhere else and die, you scamp of the world! 
Die hare, indeed!’ So I gave him a push, and shat 
the door in his face, and by dad I’m thinking he’ll 
niver come here again to die.” 

The mistake was too ladicrous. Even Lady H— 
laughed at it, although deprived for that night of a 
pleasant, a royal rout. 











} contented baby, had a will of her own, as the nurse 

| knew to her sorrow; but she was a great favorite 
with all the nurses, she was sv bright and pretty, and 
had such cunning, winning ways. 

Atter meditating gravely tur a few minutes longer, 
she concluded to sit up and look about her a little, 
and as there were no playthings at hand, she seized 
upon her ten wee, curled-up toes for pastime. Baby 
Bess was just beginning to talk -a little, and very 



































